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T FEAR I have not taught this 
little offspring of my imagination its 
duty, ſo far as to ſhield it from dan- 
ger on its firſt entrance into the world. 
Gladly would the parent ſtill have 
held it in obſcurity, had not the ad- 
vice of partial friends prevailed, and 
by degrees drawn her to part with it. 
She feels for the trials to which it 
mult be ſubjected ; foreſees the con- 
tempt with which ſuperior ſcholars 
will look down on her weak, unedu- 
cated Child of Fancy; but, as Adverſi- 
ty 1s the School of Wiſdom, ſhe ſends 
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it forth, to take its equal chance, 
amongſt the Tender and the Unkind ! 
Alt will wander through a few coun- 
ties in England, (like Sterne's Maria, 
through the /inty roads of Savoy) till 
the ob/ervant Reviewers have the 
charity to take it in ! But, alas ! 
will it, by them, be charitably treat- 
ed ?—Will hey have the tendernefs of 
its firſt friends ?—Or will they damp, 
entirely, the trembling hopes of its 
Parent, who will moſt fincerely thank 
them for beſtowing on it wholeſome 
and moderate chaſtiſement ; but ear- 
neſtly hopes they will ſo humanely at- 
tend to her feelings, as not to treat it 
with too much ſeverity ! 


I now proceed to apologize for the 
name, or title, of this production. 


After having been adviſed to pub- 


liſh, a worthy friend called on me, 


2 and 


* 


e VII 


and, ſpeaking of the letters (part of 
which he had ſeen) ſaid—** And 
pray what do you mean to call your 
Book, when finiſhed—A Novel?“ — 
I replied, I do not know what to 
call it; for it is, and it is not a no- 
vel.“ A very curious compoſition 
truly,” faid he, It zs, and it is 
net, is quite in the female ſtyle of 
contradiction !”'—I was much obliged 
by his remark, which at once fur- 
niſhed me with a title, for which I 
had intreated THOUGHT in vain ! 
—T then gave up all application to 
her, being fully perſuaded (in a 


double ſenſe of the expreſfion) that 


IT IS, AND IT IS NOT A NOVEL. 


beg the Reader's attention to my 
Preface, a few lines farther, while I 
endeavour to extricate myſelf from 
the imputation of plagiariſm. A 
perſon 


viii PR EF A ex. 


perſon who read the following let- 
ters in manuſcript, told me, that in 
the ſtory of Clara Heartfield, I ſhould 
be ſuſpected of borrowing from Rich- 
ardſon.— If ſuch a ſuſpicion again 
ariſes, it will be unfounded; the 


circumſtances relating immediately to 
the heroine are literally true ; I had a 


ſlight acquaintance with the young 
lady concealed under that name. 


Perhaps a ludicrous kind of pu- 
niſhment in vol. 11. page 188, is 
open to cenſure. —I-do not contend 
that it was r:/947—1I meant only to 
ſhew, how frequently perſons are 
hurried away by a ſudden impulſe, 
without attending to propriety, or 
confidering the conſequences ! 


There is one paſſage, where (treat- 
ing of novels) I have perhaps too 
readily 
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readily given my opinion of one as 
ſuperior. It would have been 
more juſt, and more expreſſive of my 
own ſentiment, if I had ſtyled it ſu- 
perior to the generality, and not have 
ranked it before a// others. That 
mine may not be conſidered as the 
very leaſt of all others, is as much as 
I can reaſonably hope for; - and my 
ultimate wiſh will be fulfilled, if 
thoſe who have the honour to ſup= 
port the maternal character with ex- 
emplary prudence and virtue, ſhould 
permit it to be placed in the hands 
of their daughters. 
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IT IS, AND IT IS NOT 
A NOVEL, 


LET ISR 


Mis Wingham to Miſs Littleworth. 
Briſtol, March, 1790, 


Tus clock has juſt ſtruck four, my 
deareſt Henrietta, and I hope in a few 
minutes to hear the heart-delighting 
ſound of my papa's chariot, which 1s to 
convey me from this worſe than nun- 
nery Seven years, except holidays, 
have I been pent up in this bee-hive, 
as the majeſtic Queen-bee, my haughty 
gouvernante, 13 pleaſed to call her ſchool, 
Thanks to my dear Mamma! I ſhall 

B this 
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this day find the uſe of my wings, and 
will fly to enjoy the bloſſoms of thoſe 
pleaſures which have long diſcovered 
their alluring colours, and enchanted 
my ſenſes with their fragrance.— Adieu, 
ye diſmal walks, overgrown with wild 
gilliflowers, and nauſeous weeds! Keep 
your virtues, if any can be extracted for 
the working bees I leave behind, who 
may Gather honey all the day from 
every opening flower,“ for what I care: 
let me but buzz about the metro- 
polis ; there I ſhall find gathered 
flowers in abundance ; where, to my eye, 
« They look more gay than glow- 
ing in their native bed.” There 
I can be in poſſeſſion of ten-fold 
ſweets; and, as I return home with my 
ſtore through the Hay-market, give a 
look towards the theatre, and antici- 
pate the pleaſures of the evening, when 
I ſhall be charmed with a hum and a 
buz, worth hearing: in the midit of 
which I really flatter myſelf I ſhall have 
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7-3 
the humanity (if not very much engaged 
indeed) to beſtow one pitying thought on 
the poor drones I leave here. —The appel - 
lation of drone, my governeſs has often, 
very improperly, applied to me, merely 
becauſe I am not fond of my needle; 
but ſhe, as well as my ſchool-fellows, 
has many times found me a very waſp 
among them, — I conſider it as an ho- 
nour. Could ſhe ſuppoſe a girl of my 


ſpirit, more than two months above 


fifteen, would ſubmit calmly to chaſtiſe- 
ment and reproof, like a child of ſix 
years old, juſt emerged from the nur- 
ſery It is for thoſe to yield, whoſe 
ſituations oblige them; but while my 
Papa can give me an independent for- 


tune, I am determined av e to be im- 
poſed upon 


It is very odd the cha- 
riot is not come yet; my Mamma's 
letter expreſſes four o'clock, and it is 
now half after. — Perhaps you will be 
ſurpriſed that I am thus employed at 
this 


2 


n 
this juncture; but J have already gone 
through the ceremony of exchanging 
keep-ſakes, locks of hair, &c.—I have 
bid a thouſand adieus !--wiſhed a thou- 
ſand good wiſhes !—and given a general 
invitation to them all I made it gene- 
ral, becauſe there are none amongthem to 
whom TI have any particular attachment. 
F believe the ladies think I have retired 
to my chamber—to cory; but they are 
egregiouſly Hark! I am ſure I hear 
che carriage !-—— Yes, yes; it is even 
ſo.—Adieu, dear Henrietta, for the pre- 
fent; I will fling my pen to the farther 
end of the room for the next ſcribe; 


ſecure my paper—and away for dear 
London. 


Adelphi Terrace, March —, 12 at Night. 


Well, Henrietta, I am at length arriv- 
ed at the long-wiſhed for place where 
pleaſure reigns.—I have been ſo much 
engaged ſince the moment I left ſchool, 
8 that 
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that I could not poſſibly finiſh my letter 
before.—l have been ſo long taking a 
view of the illuminated bridges, the boats 
and barges upon the Thames, &c. and 
various objects which join to enliven 
this dear fituation; that, late as it is, 
I am ſo thoroughly awake, that J 


wiſh no other refreſhment, after my 


Journey, than that which my mind 


always receives when writing to you.— 


I muſt now go back to the arrival of 
my Papa; you know I told you I had ta- 
ken leave of the young groupe,—conſe- 
quently, thought I had nothing to do but 
to add a formal farewell to the Qucen- 
Bee, and her Miniſters, Mademoiſelle, 
&c. &c. when,—jult as I had ſcrambled 
my letter into my pocket, — Miſs Eglan- 
tine entered; her face bathed in tears.— 
(You know Miſs Eglantine, ſhe dined at 
our houle during the vacation, three 
years ago, when you was viſiting me ;— 
my Papa's ſeat in the country is within 
a mile of her dwelling, and our early in- 

timacy 
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timacy was the occaſion of our going to 


the ſame ſchool; He leaves off in ano- 
ther month, but does not rejoice, as I do; 


ſhe even regrets that the time is ſo 


near.) I am come, Cleopatra, (ſaid 
ſhe) to bid you a ſecond time adieu! 
and hope, as we have been play-mates 
together ſo long, our friendſhip will in- 
creaſe with our years. It will at leaſt be 
a twelvemonth before we ſhall meet 
again. I am not certain where 7 ſhall 


be, but you will be engaged in all the 


buſy ſcenes and gaieties of London. I 
ſhould be glad - She was pre- 
vented from ſaying any more, by the en- 
trance of one of the ſervants, who came 
to haſten me; therefore, adding another 
trinket to thoſe ſhe had before laviſhed 
on me, we embraced and parted.—I 
luckily hatched up a cry when ſhe ſalut- 
ed me; bur I think there was no occa- 
ſion for tears on either ſide ; and as mine 
were partly hypocritical, perhaps her's 
were alſo. Nothing worth inſerting hap- 
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pened during our journey, which was 
two days, Mamma has been ſhewing 
me an abundance of faſhionable appa- 
rel, and intends to introduce me in all 
the polite circles. Good night, my 
deareſt, deareſt Henrietta, I remain, 


Your moſt obliged, ſincere, 
and affectionate Confidante, 


CLEOPATRA WINCHAM. 


Note.—The writer is conſcious ſhe 
has uſed the word drone in a wrong 
ſenſe, if applied to a bee. 
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CETTERX IO: 


Miſs Eglantine to Miſs Digby. 


Briſtol, April, 1790, $ in the Morning. 
My dear Friend, 


You will ſce by the hour prefixed, 
how early I have dedicated a thought to 
you: yet though you ſo deſervedly hold 
the firſt place in my eſtcem, perhaps you 
are lefs obliged to me now than hereto- 
tore, Fhis1s the day appointed for my 
kind governeſs'to reſign me -to the more 
immediate care of my worthy parents. 
I hope I am not deficient in my duty to 
them; yet the idea of quitting a place to 
which I have been ſo long accuſtom- 
ed, and companions with whom I 
have innocently paſſed ſo many happy 
hours, and from whom I have re- 
ceived ſo many tokens of affection and 
favour, 


| (28 3 
flavour, brings on reflections that are pain- 
ful; and drives © balmy ſleepꝰ from my 
eyes. To communicate my feelings to 
my Eliza, may probably, in ſome degree, 
diſperſe the cloud which, in defiance of 
all my eltorts, hangs over my ſpirits.— 
ing. Ihe plealing itillnets of this early hour, 
is favour ible to my preſent employment; 
and as the teachers and ſervants are not 


d, up, I cannot avail myſelf of the morn= 
to ing air; much as the beauty of every 
d vernal object conſpires to invite indi- 
ou viduals to take 
15 | The wildly devious morning walk.” 
THOMSON, 
re 
8. The glorious ſun is juſt beginning to 
to diſperſe the fertilizing dew, and the tops 
to | of the higheſt trees are pceping, above 
* the mitts, which appear like the diſtant 
I ſea -“ The village murmur”? of toiling 
y peaſants, grazing cattle, and rejoicing 
— birds, allail alternately my liſtening ear; 
d and even the gentle breathings of three 
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( 14 ) 
of my companions, who ſleep in the 
ſame room whereI am now ſitting, ſen- 
fibly affect me; yet I know not how or 
why! but J am intereſted in their welfare 
that muſt account for it. 

How infinitely I am indebted to my 
governeſs for the privilege of writing to 
you without reſerve; certainly my Mam. 
ma, I know, deſired I might correſpond 
with you ; but Mrs. Precept has more 
than complied with her requeſt, and never 
deſires to ſee more of my letters than 
the direction. I ſhould not deſerve the 
confidence ſhe confequently repoſes in 
me, did I not praiſe and value her as 
ſhe juſtly merits : but let me not aſcribe 
to myſelf this privilege; it is to the 
amiable character of Eliza I am indebt- 
ed.—Next to myſelf and brother, my 
Mamma loves you ; and my governeſs is 
ſo convinced of your virtues, that ſhe 
aſſures me ſhe would truſt all ſhe held 
valuable to the care and judgment of 
Miſs Digby. 


All 


( 15 ) | 
All the young ladics ſpeak of you 


with extreme regard; and when any 


thing is mentioned by one, which can- 
not be recollected by another, it is im- 
mediately echoed, O! that happened 
before Miſs came ;—if you remem- 
ber hat was before Miſs Digby left 
off -a period from or before which 
they date all ſcholaſtic events —My 
Papa writes his intention of paſling 
this ſummer chiefly in Wales; and is to 
call for me this day in his way thi- 
ther, From thence we return to town, 
for the winter, and then to his villa; 
which you are too well acquainted with 
toneed a deſcription. There I ſhall again 
ſee Miſs Wingham, who left ſchool about 
a month ago; we began our education 
together and are nearly of the ſame age. 
I am rather ſupriſed at her quitting us 


with ſuch indifference ;—it was not till 


the laſt minute, that I ſaw her ſhed tears; 
but ſhe has a fine flow of ſpirits, and dif- 
terent perſons ſhew their ſenſations dif- 

ferently. 


A 
ferently.— She is certainly very good- 
natured, ard though too thoughtleſs for 
a confidential friend like my faithful 


Eliza, I hope I ſhall find her an agreea- 


ble companion.— We ſometimes differ- 
ed in our opinions of ſuperiority, and 
ſubordination ; and ſhe involved herſelf 
in many difficulties, by refuſing to ſub- 
mit when in the wrong ; but thoſe were 
failings injurious chiefly to herſelf, and 
will, I hope, wear off. 

It is paſt fix, and the family are riſing ; 
I will go and gather a handful of roſes, 
wet with the dew, and bruſh the faces of 
my ſchool-mates, who are fo carelcſs 
about me, that they keep ſleeping on, 
though I am to leave them in a few 
hours. but I fee my governeſs walking 
in the garden; perhaps, as it 1s the laſt 
day, ſhe will not think it too great a 
liberty if I aſk to join her. But I will 
tetch the flowers firſt. 


Good 
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Good morning, my dear Eliza; you 
do not love parade, therefore I ſubſcribe, 
in few words, 


Your obliged friend, 


Mary EGLANTINE. 


LETTER III. 
Miſs Eglantine ta Miſs Digby. 


Ramſbury, April, 179T. 
Dear Eliza, 


'T aoven you are two letters in my 
debt, I will overlook the fault, and in- 
dulge you with another, which is ſurely 
more than you deſerve : however, I own 
I am a little ſelfiſh, and perhaps it is 
fclfithneſs that induces me to impart a 
pleaſing event, which has lately gladden- 
ed our family,—You know I intormed 

you 


( 18 ) 

you laſt ſummer of our excurſion to 
Woodſtock, in our way from Wales to 
London; you do not, I hope, forget the 
account I gave you of an agrecable 
gentleman, a friend of my brother, 
who paſſed one day with us, and took ſo 
much pains to point out whatever was 
worth obſervation. He was ſtudent 
with my brother at Oxford, and now re- 
ſides in that county. Leonard is come 
home for ſix weeks, and, at his deſire, my 
father has invited Mr. Lionel Campden 
to accompany and ſtay with him till his 
return. He 1s going to Italy in a ſhort 
time, and has been here a fortnight ; 
and ſo agreeably has the time glided 
away, that it ſeems but yeſterday ſince 
he arrived. 

I regretted your journey to 
which prevented me from informing you 
earlier of his arrival; and I doubly re- 
gret that you cannot partake with me 
the pleaſure of his ſociety, Mr. Camp- 

den 
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den is fix years older than my brother, 


and my brother, you know, is four years 
older than I ;—now can you find out his 


gage without a ſlate and pencil? I ſin- 
1 cerely wiſh you was here; you would be 
able to converſe with him; and I ſhould 
not look fooliſh ſo often as I do; for 


really he is /o ſenſible, that, for the firſt 
two or three days, I ſcarce opened my 
lips, leſt he fhould diſcover the inferi- 
ority of my underſtanding ; but he is ſo 
politely affable, ſo eaſy in his manners, 
and ſuits his converſation ſo well to all 
with whom he converſes, that I im- 
perceptibly loſe the reſerve which his 
preſence at firſt created. He is ſo high 
in eſteem with my Papa and Mamma, 
that they permit me to walk or ride out 
with him morning and evening, with or 


without my brother; and I am ſure it is 


impoſſible to be an hour in his company, 
without ſome advancement in know- 
ledge, 


Never 


16 


Never ſince ] left ſchool, which is now 


exa tly a year, have I paſſed a fortnight 
ſo delightfully, and there is ſtill a month 
to come, which I will make the moſt 
of. You know I am very fond of 
geography, and Mr. Campden has aſked 
my Mamma's leave to give me fome far- 
ther inſtructions than what I received at 
Briſtol ; ſurely I ſhall improve rapidly 
from ſuch a maſter, or I mult be a 
dunce indeed. Miſs e is now 
in the country. I called to tee her; eſter- 
day, and think her valtly improved. — 
We had ſome intereſting convertation 
relative to paſt events; yet I think there 
is rather too much levity in her manner, 
and a degree of atlectation ; but ſhe may 


probably think J have too much gravily 


for my age,—an crror equal with hers ; 
—and, tor affectation -her beauty may 
be ſome excuſe, for ſhe is certainly very 

handiome. 
Do not think me cenſorious, though I 
have imparted my opinion of Miſs 
W——; 
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( 21 ) 

W. ; to expreſs our thoughts to a 
friend is no more than to indulge them 
within our own boſoms; and we ſome- 
times are gainers by diſcloſing them. Is 
it poſlible for you to come for a few 
days next week? Weareto have a ball in 
honour of Leonara's birth-day--Docome, 
dear Eliza, if it is only to fee our amiable 
viſitor- Miſs VW will alſo be of the 
party, and 1s to remain withus a month— 
I have mentioned her ſo often to you that 
you muſt have no curioſity if you do not 
deſire to ſee her; ſhe is much altered ſince 
you knew her at ſchool. I told Mr. 
Campden, who had not yet ſeen her, that 
ſhe dances gracefully ; and adviſed him 
to engage her for a partner the firſt time 
ſhe calls; but he declined my propoſal, 


and immediately paid the compliment to 
me; probably he thought it a mark of 
- reſpect to my friends, indiſpenſable, 


while viſiting hem. My brother, there- 
tore, intends to ſolicit her for himſelf; 
and we look forward to a happy even- 


ing. 
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ing. Intemperate mirth—and—infetious 
gloom, are equally ſtrangers in the mind 
of Mr. Campden ; and his diffuſive, but 
moderate chearfulneſs, has diſcovered its 


influence, on all our family: which would 


be yet more enlivened, if Miſs Digby 
would comply with the earneſt requeſt of 


Her affectionate }. 
M. EGLANTINE. 


P. S. Receive the four- fold greetings 
of myſelf and friends. 
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LETTER IV. 


Miſs Wingham to Miſs Littleworth. 
Wiltſhire, April, 1792. 
Dear Hexrieita, . 


1 WRITE to you ſo often, that my ſub- 
jects are reduced to ſo low an ebb, I fear 


half my letters are filled with nonſenſe; 


but however that may be, it at leaſt con- 
vinces you, my dear girl, how much time 
J ſacrifice to prove the ſincerity of my 
friendſhip for you. I juſt ſnatch a few 
moments from a room full of company, 
to inform you of a viſit I received 
yeſterday morning from Miſs Eglantine. 
ſhe came with the uſual ſalutations, con- 
gratulations, &c. &c. on hearing of our 


ſafe arrival; but, to crown all, ſhe came 


to invite me to an entertainment which 
Mr. Eglantine gives next week, on ac- 
count, 


( $4 )) 
count, I ſuppoſe, of a gentleman who is 
there on a viſit to the young ſportſman 
his ſon. She intreats me to ſlay with 
her for ſome time afterwards ; but the 
amuſements they purſue are fo ill ſuited 
to my lively diſpoſition, that I have no 
particular inclination to comply : howe- 
ver I will go; and if I do not like my ſi- 
tuation, after a few days trial, Ican eaſily 
form an excuſe to return, I muſt own 
have a vaſt deſire to ſee the ſtranger, 
and ſhall decorate myſelf to catch his at- 
tention, which will at leaſt paſs away 


Tome hours amulingly. Perhaps I may 


alſo place an additional © feather in my 
cap,” which, by a graceful, though ſtu. 
died, turn of my head, ſhall wave towards 
the brother. He was very unpoliſhed 


- ſeven years ago; but Oxford may have 
done wonders !—I aſked Miſs Mary ſe- 


. 


veral queſtions relative to Mr. 


forget the name; but I thought ſhe avoid- 


ed the ſubject, and talked of little elſe 
but 


— 
N 
3 
1 


% 
but the happy hours we had ſpent at 
ſchool. 
What a ſtrange taſte I knew no happy 
hours till I began to taſte the joys of pub- 
lic life, and I will claſp them faſt while 
youth and liberty kindly place them with- 
in my reach. To ſay truth, Miſs Eglantine 


is no great favourite with me; ſhe uſed 


at Briſtol ſometimes to take the liberty 


of giving me advice, which I did not much 


approve : you know, my dcar, that advice 
from one of one's own age, and by no 


means ſuperior in underſtanding, is a 


moſt ridiculous affair: long as I have 


' known my dear Henrietta, ſhe has never 


deviated ſo much from politeneſs, as even 


to offer the leaſt admonition. But has 


(by approving all my actions) ſo inſured 


my affedtion and gralilude, that they will 


form a cement to friendſhip that time can 
never diſſolve. II fear the party below 
will wait my attendance at the card- table, 


and muſt bid you farewell. 
When 


( 26 ) 

When the ball is over, I will write 
again, and—then—you ſhall have an 
account of the company, but particu- 
larly of him who is, in Miſs E 's 


ſentimental language, the reſpectable 


Friend of young Leonard. I now con- 
clude, 


Your faithful and 
affectionate friend, 


of which you are well aſſured, 
- CLeEOPATRA WINGHAM. 


P. S. I forgot to ſay that Miſs Digby 
is expected to be of the party next 
week; I would almoſt as ſoon ſee a 
ſnake. It is from her that Miſs E 
learnt the method of giving advice ; be- 
cauſe ſhe receives ſo much ; but ſhe is 
infatuated with her, and 1s quite in a 
panic leſt ſhe ſhould not come.—I know 


many 


I. 


te 0 many circumſtances relative to her fami- 
in © ly, and if ſhe treats me with coldneſs, I 
u- ſhall give her two or three ſatirical 
„lings, that I am convinced ſhe will not 
ble - reliſh. 
n- * 

— _ — 


EITE. 


Miſs Eglantine to Miſs Digby. 


red, 
Ramſbury, 1792. 

AM. 

| . Eliza, your raillery is ill-timed. 
gby I never received a letter from you before 
next that gave me pain“. I thought you too 
ee a ſincere to let your pen be guided by irony, 
— or to teae ſo provokingly one who loves 


be- you as I do; that you refuſed my invitation 
he is Vas ſufficient cauſe of chagrin!—There 
in a was no occaſion to proceed in the manner 


« 


I tran. 


® 'The letter alluded to does not appear. 


628) 
I tranſcribe (to ſhew you that I noticed 
every word). Love, you ſay, is travelling 
faſt to the unſuſpecting heart of Miſs 
Eglantine, and will ſurely fix his laſting 
abode there, if ſhe docs not ſecure'every 
avenue before he arrives too near, I am 
glad you had not an opportunity of ver- 
bally expreſſing your ſentiment ; it cer- 
tainly would (tor the firſt time) have 
cauſed a diſagreement. On the /etter I 
could only frown, which I did involun- 
tarily, while I felt an unuſual glow of 
anger, at being accuſed of love 
even the word I am not much accuſtom- 
ed to hear, and on the ſubject I am ſure 
I am incapable of writing ; therefore 
ſhall diſpatch it as ſoon as poſſible. —I 
hope you have taken no notice to my 
governeſs, in any of your letters, ſhe 
would deſpiſe me.—I know what ſhe 
would ſay, or at leaſt what ſhe would 
think, —A girl of ſixteen, juſt left ſchool, 
begin 'to think of a lover !—and ſhe 


would be very angry, Let me intreat 
you, 


( 29 ) 

you, therefore, not to hint the like again, 
leſt you deprive me the pleaſure of writing 
to you on the ſubject of Mr. Campden's 
merits, which riſe every day upon all our 
family. Be affectionate, then, as before, 
and I will call you dear Eliza again. The 
incloſed will convince you, that I had no 
idea of love, or I ſhould not have ſuffered 
Mr. Campden to have ſeen it. I wrote 
it for my brother, who was talking the 
other day of his approaching return to 
Oxford. I have no inclination, ſaid he, 
to leave Ramſbury; but, however, Lionel 
ſays, Iiſe is a journey and we muſt purſue 
it: it would not be amiſs to carry a 
road bill in our pockets.—Sifter Mary, 
what ſayeſt thou ? I know thou loveſt to 
ſermoniſe ;—can'ſt not give me a paper 
charm againſt the dangers of high pre- 
cipices, dreadful caverns, concealed by 
grotto work, intermingled with flowers, 
tempting the hand to pluck, but cauſing 
the foot to fall, &c.——1I know nothing 
of travelling, faid I, and can give you 
C no 


os 
no direction about roads, and hills, val- 
lies and caverns ; but ſince you are de- 
ſirous, I will give you a little allegorical 
fifterly advice; but you muſt promiſe to 
purſue it. He gave me a ſmile and a 
nod, went to play a game at billiards 
with Mr. Campden, who had been all 
the time preſent; and I ſat down and 
wrote the incloſed letter, which (when 
you have read) will convince you that I 
had no vain wiſhes to catch the heart of 
ſuch a youth as Lioncl, or ſhould not 
have ſhewn him ſuch a fooliſh compo- 

ſition. : | 
I will alſo relate a ſimple circum- 
ſtance that happened yeſterday after din- 
ner, as we were fitting round the table, 
where I made ſuch a ridiculous figure, 
that I am aſhamed to think of it. Miſs 
| . Wingham dined with us ;—and addreſ- 
ſing myſelf to her,— Cleopatra, ſaid I, 
the laſt chapter I read at ſchool, was the 
Iith of Iſaiah, where it is written, 
« The wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb ;” 


2 now 


; „ 
now I have been thinking, if we were 
to leave out the N, and introduce a P, 


in my brother's name, we might ſay, 
N the Lion and the Leopard dine every 
4 day at our table, My Mamma looked 
: grave, and faid, if you meant that as a 
| * ſtroke of wit, Mary, I cannot ſee where- 
d in it lies, and however appoſite a verſe in 
” the bible may be to your ideas, never 
1 uſe it again as the ſubject of a jeſt.— Mr. 
of | Campden ſat on my Mamma's left hand, 
* Miſs Wingham on the right, and my- 
825 ſelf next her; it was impoſſible to eſcape 

his notice. ] ventured to lift up my 
N- eyes, my face ſuffuſed with crimſon ; 
n- he ſtroked his hand over his face; my 
le, Papa ſmiled, and Leonard, laughing 
re, | heartily, was determined to carry on the 
iſs : jeſt. —Barring ſacred ſubjects, ſaid he, 
ef- my ſiſter's remark was not amiſs ,—for 
F though they are nearly of the ſame ſig- 
he niſication, I have always thought Lionel's 
en, name and my own too long; therefore, 
** 7 friend Campden, if you will agree to 
OW 4 


L Cut 
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cut off a full e! of yours, I will reduce 
mine to 7hree-/evenths; and then we 


ſhall be Brotber Lions together: and 


Miſs Wingham, and my ſiſter, ſhall be 
our two Fackalls——I moſt willingly 
agree to the alteration, replied his friend, 
do with me juſt as you pleaſe; I ſhall 
think it an honour to claim kindred with 
you ; and ſhall be extremely happy to 
have ſuch a catereſs as Miſs Eglantine ! 
—— That you will, replied my good- 
natured brother, for I aſſure you, ſhe 
makes the beſt puſfed paſte of any young 
lady in the county (begging your par- 
don, Miſs Wingham, I never had the 
pleaſure of taſting yours) and boils eggs, 
in the ſhell, to the ſixtieth part of a 
minute. My Papa ſcem'd tired of 
ſuch trifling diſcourſe, and entered into 
an argument with Mr. Campden, on 
public affairs. I was juſt hinting to 
Miſs Winghain, to retire to our needle- 
work, when my brother, with his mouth 
full of melon—his two elbows on the 


table 


13 


1 
7 


* 


1 
table and his face half hid in his hands, 
burſt into immoderate laughter! 
What is the matter with Leo? ſaid my 


© father. I beg your pardon, Sir, ſaid Leo- 


nard, for interrupting your converſation, 


but you know I can at any time be di- 
verted with trifles; and it this moment 


ſtruck me, how unequal a battle would 


enſue, if Colonel St——'s great Ameri- 


can Wolf“ ſhould one day or other en- 


counter the two Lions; I fear the ſingle 


| General would ſoon demoliſh the wo 
Kings; or at leaſt ſend them home with 


their Crowns cracked. My Papa ſhook 


his head and ſaid—nonſenſe; yet he 


laughed, and Leonard went on :—what 
pity it is, Lion, ſaid he, that your name 


did not come to the lot of ſome poor man 
who might have made his fortune by it 


in a ſingle day. By what method, ſaid 


Mr. Campden, pray tell me, becauſe I 
Jhould have no objection to increa/e mine? 


4 
* 
4 


1 * An American wolf dog, called General Howe, 


is here alluded to. 


That 
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That you may eaſily do, ſaid my brother. 
lt is only to divide yourſelf ;—your 
name, I mean, in four parts. that miſ- 
take was well rectified, interrupted my 
Papa; I was wondering how Mr. Camp- 
den was to make his fortune when di- 
vided, even though he had been ſent to 
the four quarters of the world; and before 
he could have been ſhipped off, you 
would all have quarreled for his head, I 
believe.—You are right there, Sir, ſaid my 
brother, if you confine the ſuppoſition 
to our ſex. [would do my beſt to ſecure 
the prize; but if it were poſſible for my 


friend's virtue, to remain after ſuch a 


diviſion, I am much miitaken if there is 
not a certain lady who would undergo a 
deſperate engagement to ſecure his heart / 
—He accompanied theſe words with a 
ſignificant look at Miſs Wingham.— 
What could he mean?—Perhaps Mr. 
Campden's winning manners have made 
ſome impreſſion on her; if ſo, ſhe need 
not fear her equal power!—I think he 

cannot 
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cannot ſee ſo much beauty, accompanied 
with a gaiety which, I have heard my 
brother ſay is very attractive, as a proof 
of a happy, and good temper He can- 
not, I repeat, — ſee her with indifference! 
But I have no more right to infer that 
ſhe is in love with him than yo to make 


'þ milar obſervations drawn from the praiſe 
I beſtowed as his due. 


At the cloſe of L——'s laſt ſentence, 
Mr. Campden requeſted he would not 
lengthen the ſubject by compliments 
paid to him, while he was impatient to 
know how he might ſo rapidly advance 
his intereſt. Well then, ſaid my bro- 


ther, inſert in the newſpapers the fol- 
lowing 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


THERE is now to be ſeen, at Leonard 
Eglantinc's, Eſq. a very noble and curi- 
ious Lion, ſo tame that even ſtrangers 
may venture within an E/ of him, with- 
out the leaſt danger.——He was ſeen by 
: vaſt 


1 
vaſt crowds of people, at the time of 
the Camp on Warley Common, and 
carries his Den about him. Admit- 
tance 25. 6 d. 

N. B. What is ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
he can walk with eaſe on two feet, 
and appears far more majeſtic in that 
attitude, than going upon all fours. 
He is frequently taken to gentle- 
men's houſes in a covered conveyance, 
but in that caſe the premium is expected 
to be advanced, ——His age is twenty- 
ſix years. 


What do you think of the ſcheme, 
ſaid he, there is not a word of fal ſhood 
throughout the advertiſement; and neu- 
and extraordinary fights raiſe ſuch vaſt 
ſums of money, that I think this could 
not fail. 

No honeft man, Leonard, ſaid my fa- 
ther, however poor, would try the expe- 
riment; for though no falſhood, there 
would be much deceit in ſuch a pro- 

cedure ; 
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cedure; and I think you take an unpar- 
donable liberty with Mr. Campden, for 


uſing his name ſo ludicrouſly. I know 
my ſriend too well, Sir, replied my bro- 
ther, to ſuppoſe he will be diſpleaſed; 
had he not had the good Ser/e to ad- 
mit my train of Follies into his com- 
"pany, with myſelf, our friendſhip muſt 
inevitably have been diſſolved long ago; 
for he knows I cannot reach the /ummzls 
to which he is equal, and condeſcend- 
angly levels his ways with mine. Mr. 
Campden bowed, and we roſe from 
table. | 


M. E. 
* Notc.—l ſhould have told you, that 
Brother Leo has met with a diſappoint= 
ment. Miſs W. has already promiſed to 
Qance with a gentleman, who is viſiting 


At her father's ;—you do not come nei- 
ther Poor Leo ! 


Cs L E T- 
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LETTER VI. 


Miſs Eglantine to her Brather, 
[Incloſed in the above.] 


Dear Brather, 


As you will ſhortly leave this place, to 
purſue your journey through all the dan- 
gers and changes of lite, I employ my 
pen, according to your defire, to give 
you what little advice my weak judg- 
ment affords, in order to render your 
travels comfortable. 


To a ſpirited youth like you, every 


enterpriſing adventure is alluring in con- 
templation, and purſued with avidity.— 
Flatter not yourſelf that every difficulty 
will give way before you; but be pre- 
pared to meet with various interruptions, 

accidents, 


75 
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accidents, and incidents in your career, 
particularly if your journey proves long, 


which, however, you cannot foreſee. It 
frequently terminates when the traveller 
expects to continue his progreſs for 


months and years, or it opens to an im- 
meaſurable length, when he expects it 


is juſt at an end When the latter hap- 
pens, he is not always ſufficiently ſtock- 


ed with requiſites to continue his route 


uvith comfort. In ſuch a caſe he is in a 
miſerable and very pitiable ſituation !— 
He may indeed be relieved by the huma- 
= nity of perſons who kindly feel for his 
> misfortunes ; yet this will be but of re- 
: proach to him, if his own previous negli- 
» gence has been the cauſe of his neceſ- 
ſity. 
not experience {imilar ſeverities, I in- 


That you, dear Leonard, may 


treat you to prepare for a long journey; 
and then if it prove Mors, you can leave 
your remaining ſtores at the laſt ſtage, in 


kindneſs to thoſe who follow you; for 


they 
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they will be no longer of uſe, when your 
journey is at an end. 

Firſt, then, I adviſe you to buy a 
ſtrong portmanteau, and fill it with the 
following articles: A purſe of money, 
according to your fortune; which you 
muſt itrive to increaſe, by induſtry ; yet 
be not ſo intent on gain, as to fear that 
diſtributing part will bring you to po- 
verty. Charity will animate your ſpirits 
and ſupply the wants of your purſe, in 


the ſame degree as it diffuſes comfort to. 


the unfortunate. A ſufficient ſtock of 
clothes, rather neat than fine, will re- 
commend you to the ſociety of thoſe 
who are pleaſed with ſimplicity and un- 
aſſuming virtue ; of thele be willing to 
lend to any tellow-pilgrim, or chance- 
traveller. You will be ſurpriſed that I 


adviſe you to keep a lamp ready trim 


med, and be ſure to light it at the cloſe 
of the day, becauſe there is an UNIVERS. 
SAL TRAVELLER, who obſtructs every 
perſon's carcer, in ſome part of the 
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globe or other He is ſo abſolute, 
that it will be in vain to reſiſt his power, 
which he will exert by obliging you to 
obey his command, and follow him to 
an unknown place of deſtination !—To 


thoſe who have never given a thought to 


this important conſideration, nor pre- 
pared themſelves for ſuch an interceptor 
it will prove a diſappointment inexpreſ- 
ſible to find their projects and purſuits at 
an end, in the midſt of enjoyment !—Be 
prepared then, Leonard, for this formi- 
dable hero; and you will not regret his 
interruption, ſhould it be this night or 
to-morrow ! | 

Take with you a ſenſible Monitor, and 
liſten to his advice, which he will give in 
{oft whiſpers, that no bye-ftander may be 
witneſs to the reproots he gives, or the 
faults he corrects I Anoint yourſelf well 
every morning, with the oil of courage: 
rub it in on the leit ſide, till it penetrates 


the pores, and invigorates the heart! 


Jou mult alſo take with you the eſ- 
| ſeace 


( 42 ) 
ſence of fortitude, diſtilled from the 
flowers of patience, reaſon, and philo- 
ſophy !—It is not to be uſed like the oil 
of courage (though many have miſtaken 
it for the ſame compoſition); 1t 1s to be 
taken as a reſtorative medicine after any 
unexpected misfortune, loſs of friends, 
&C. &c. The oil, by animating the 
heart, ſecures the body from outward in- 
jury.— The eſſence, by ſoothing and re- 


freſhing it, keeps the inward powers . 


from ſinking into weakneſs and deſ- 

pondency | 
As you will find many voluptuaries in 
your way, who will entice you to taſte 
their pernicious wines, &c. your ſafeſt 
way will be to fill ſome bottles with pure 
(Adam's) Ale, with which you may be 
ſupplied in almoſt every climate. In or- 
der to prevent your engaging in needleſs 
diſputes, I adviſe you to take with you 
the ſtaff of prudence, which you may 
uſe and lean upon as a walking-ſtick ; 
and when you meet with an inſult from 
any 
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any dealings. 


e 
any one who is beneath your reſentment, 
be ſure to hold prudence faſt in your hand, 
till you have taken a gentle doſe of your 
eſſence; and you will be calm enough to 
convince him of his error, with a ſmil- 
ing countenance. 

I know not of any thing farther imme- 
diately requiſite, exccpt a repeating 
watch ; which, above all things, you muſt 
not forget.--Inſtead of itriking the hour, 
as an ordinary one does, by a repetition 
of ſingle ſounds, it expreſſes the word, 
Juſlice, at every diviſion of time. It is 
not every traveller who is in poſſeſſion of 
this article, and it is ſo invaluable, that 
you muſt guard it, Leonard, with un- 
ceaſing care; at the ſame time that you 
diſcover it to all with whom you have 


I thall only add, that on the arrival of 
the UNIVERSAL LRAVELLER, you may, 
(on hearing his name) addreſs yourſelf to 
him, to this effect :—I have expected 
you ever ſince I commenced roy travels; 

and 


„ 


and am, therefore, quite prepared WE) | q 
will juſt lock my portmanteau, on which 
you muſt already have put a direction to . 
your next ſucceſſor, and your Conductor 
will then certainly guide you to happi- ; 
neſs! f 
5 

I remain, 7 


Dear Brother, 


Your affectionate Siſter, 


M. ECGCLANTINE. 


i LET- 


5 


|; LETTER VII. 

f 

5 Miſs Eglantine to Miſs Digby. 

* 

a Ramſbury, May, 1791. 
4 | 


1 10 your pardon, my very dear 


friend, for not anſwering your affection- 


ate letter ſooner ;—unavoidable engage - 


ments prevented me, and you will ex- 


tuſe it. I am now—painfully at lei- 
fure My brother left us this morning, 
and Mr. Campden—is gone !——Per- 
ÞHaps I ought ro rejoice—tor his company 


became ſo very intereſting, that the 
pain of parting muſt have been aug- 


mented by a longer ſtay. Miſs Wing- 
ham alſo left us yeſterday, and I am 


Prei indeed !—An unpleaſant ſtillneſs 


prevails 


( 46 ) 
prevails throughout our houſe. Mr. 
Campden's flute—the ſounding billiards 
—my brother's mirthful voice among 
his pointers, or playful gambols with 
Miſs W , alternately chearful-ized 
(it I may ſo terminate the word) the 
domeſtic moving employments which 
occupy my mornings. My thoughts 
are at preſent too much engaged by more 
intereſting occurrences, to give you a 
full deſcription of our ball; it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that had Miſs Digby graced 
it, the evening would have wanted no 
addition to make it the moſt happy ever 
paſſed by me. Mr. Campden dances! 
I cannot deſcribe how he dances ! 
And he was all animation and ami- 
ability !——Thoughtful, and ſpiritleſs, 
as I am, I cannot omit a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of the perſon, for I will not call him 
gentleman, who danced with Miſs W——, 
becauſe he was ſo exactly the reverſe of 


my partner, that to poiut out the follies 
of 
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of the other! 

His dreſs, at firſt ſight, gave me a 
very mean opinion of his underſtanding ; 
as it ſo plainly diſcovered that high de- 
gree of vanity (held contemptible as 
cowardice by a manly mind) which no 
garments can conceal. His hair was 
dreſſed in the moſt prepoſterous ſtyle of 
faſhion, and round his neck he wore a 
cravat, tied in ſo large a bow, that it 
muſt have been very inconvenient at 
meals, and made him uſe his hands very 
awkwardly. His coat was ſcarlet, and 
his waiſtcoat blue, and filver tiſſue, 
His ruffles, - which were of beautiful 
lace, ſo extremely deep, that they almoſt 
concealed his hands ; and he had a re- 
dundance of ornaments about him, by 
no means attractive, except when worn 
by a lady. 

I cannot expreſs the indignation I 
felt, when he walked up to the looking- 
glaſs, on having ended his dance, and 

looking 


of one, muſt caſt a light on the virtues . 
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looking in it, ſaid, by way of excuſe, 
that his valet had tied his cravat moſt 
intolerably unbecoming, which he took 
ſome minutes to alter. I faw Mr. 
Campden look at him with a kind of 
contemptuous pity. He was imperti- 
nently loquacious ; and I obſerved the 
company, in general, deſpiſed him !— 
Unluckily for my partner, he was ſta- 


tioned at ſupper directly oppoſite, on 
the right hand of my father; myſelf and 


Miſs Wingham, of courſe, next our 
partners. Mr. Singleton confined his 
diſcourſe entirely to our groupe; and we 
were all in turns, my Papa included, tor- 
mented with his inſigniſicant queſtions. 
At length my Papa loſt all patience ; and, 
to mortify him, requeſted him to explain 
the cauſe of ſome important occurrence 
which had recently happened in town ; 
too conceited to own his ignorance of 
the affair, he replied :— Why, as to the 
cauſe, Sir, T cannot ſay I have ſcrutinized 
much into the cau/e but I can aſſure you, 
from 
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from my own judgment, as far as I can 


ſee into the theory of the affair, Sir, that 
the conſequences muſt prove diffuſive,y ta- 
tal! I am at a loſs to know what you can 


$ poſſibly mean by the theory of that tranſ- 


action, ſaid my Papa; but give me leave, 


Sir, to ſay, your judgment and penelration 
muſt be extremely ſuperior, to diſcover 
the fatal conſequences, and how they 
may be diffuſed, when you are unac- 


— with the leading principle. 
(He bowed, interpreting my 
/ Papa's irony as a compliment) My me- 
thod; is always to ſearch into cauſes, in 


order to judge of effects. —Why to be 


ſure, Sir, ſaid Mr. S—, that is a very 


7 


good method: that 1s certainly a very good 
method; but I don't trouble my head 


much about public affairs, (public places 


indeed, I know as much about as any 
man of faſbim); 1 generally form my 


judgment from the face of things, ac- 


Zcording as they happen to ſtand. —I 
q , Sir, returned my Papa (with his 


uſual 


„ 
uſual gravity) it would be better to judge 
from the feet, which generally fand upon 
ſome foundation. I hope you have not 
much ground to build your ſurmiſe upon; 
as to the conſequences of the affair in 
queſtion, I ſhall only ſay, Sir, ſaid, Mr. 
S—— (it was plain he wiſhed to wave the 


diſcourſe), that it is often very right 


to judge from appearances; and I will 
give you an inſtance :—the other day I 
called upon my friend, Jack Whiſker; we 
are always together; I ſuppoſe there is 
not a day in the week, that you would 
not find us at ſome place or other, — 
Well, Sir, I called upon Jack Whiſker, 
and the family were at dinner; I did not 
chuſe to diſturb them, ſo told the ſer- 
vant to take in my name. I knew hai 
would ſoon fetch Jack down.“ fits my- 
ſelf down in the parlour to wait for him, 
when in runs a great maſtiff dog with 
a beet-ſteak in his mouth, juſt dreſſed; 
the groom came in ſoon after, very 
ſlowly, with a whip in his hand, holding 

It 


n 
it behind him, and before he offered to 
uſe it Oh ho! thinks I my gentleman, 
the conſequence of your eating that meat 


will be a ſound baſting, which accord- 


ingly happened! Now, Sir, you may think 


this a trifling inſtance, but it popped 4- 


propos into my head, and may ſerve to 


$ explain my meaning clearly. 


I am much obliged to you, Sir, ſaid 


1 my father, for taking ſo much pains to 


r 
r 


elucidate the argument, but really I am 
not yet ſufficiently convinced to join 
your opinion; and if you reflect a little, 
you will find that the /ound baſting which 
the poor maſtiff received (my Papa ſtill 
continued his gravity) muſt have been a 
conſequence of his Healing, not eating, 
the meat ;—had he only eaten, no ill 
conſequences would have ariſen ; it 
would only have been adding to the 
nouriſhment that ſupports life ; there- 
fore it is probable, Sir, that your ideas 
of the circumſtance in debate may be 
equally erroneous; and as we have laſh- 


ed 


y 

1 f 
1 
14 

; 


8 | 
ed the words Cauſe and Conſequence, till ® me 


they are too weak of themſelves to afford bu 
us any aſſiſtance, let us apply to Mr. m) 
Campden, for the ſatisfaction of both "FF 
parties. noi 

Jam ſure Mr. Campden had no de- con 
fire to diſcover his ſuperior knowledge; a w 
but, at my Papa's requeſt, cleared away uit 


every doubt and difficulty, with ſo much bun 
eaſe and eloquence, that I liſtened with dreſ 
inexpreſſible delight, while Mr. Single- and 
ton looked at him with confuſed ſur- 1. 
prize !—till, totally eclipſed, he con- 
cealed his diminiſhed head behind Miſs 
Wingham's fan, which ſhe, luckily for 
him, had juſt held up, on being aſked 
to ſing by ſome of the company.—He 
joined in ſoliciting, and Mr. Campden, 
having fully ſatisfied my father, ceaſed, 
Miſs Wingham's vivacity, I obſerved, 
caught the attention of the party; but | 
particularly the gentlemen. She cer- 
tainly looked moſt beautifully Hand her i 
dreſs was the moſt faſhionable, yet by no 
means 
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means gaudy, of any lady in the room; 


rd but I leave hers at preſent, to deſcribe 
lr. X my partners. 
2th Mr. C neither quarrels with, 


nor is a ſlave to, faſhion. He wore a 
Je. coat of chearful green, faſhionably made; 
ge; a waiſtcoat of white ſatin, embroidered 
xay uith violets and auriculas, tied in ſmall 
uch bunches, with gold twiſt. His hair was 
ith adreſſed genteelly elegant, plaited behind, 
gle- L and faſtened with a black roſette; he wore 
ſur- ue too, Eliza; but they were neither 
deep lace, nor fine cambric ; they were 


-0N- 2 

Miſs vorked muſlin ; but can you gueſs who 
for I worked them? Do you think it was 
ed Mary Eglantine? Indeed it was My 
He 4 rother trequently wears thoſe you were 
den, % kind to beſtow on him. Mr. 
d. Campden was one day aſking him, where 
ved. pe bought them? and ſaid he ſhould 


- but : ike a pair of the ſame pattern. They 
Fre a memento of female friendſhip, 
pid Leonard, and the pattern is not to 
3 e matched if you ſearch all the ſhops 
| D in 


n A 
in London; but if you aſk Miſs Maria, 
(meaning me) perhaps ſhe will preſent » 
you with an humble imztation, That 
would be 799 much to aft, ſaid Mr. e 
Campden.— Then work them without © a 
ſolicitation, daughter, ſaid my Papa, a 
who ſat writing, and had liſtened to us. 
Thus permitted, I, with pleaſure, began n 
them next morning, and worked early 7 W 
and late, to finiſh them againſt Leo- 
nard's birth-day.-—I followed your Y Nt 
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pattern exactly; but added a ground. 7 m 
work, the width of a narrow edging, in | m 
ſtar ſtitch. My brother will not allow ne 
them to be equal to his; do not be dif. lat 


pleaſed, Eliza, Mr. C likes them : he 
better He complimented me, bj ho 


wearing them this morning; and, as he der 
took his leave, politely ſaid (taking my no 
hand), if it were poſſible for me to forget £01 
Miſs Eglantine, her valued preſent would we 
gently chaſtiſe the truant memory, and ” 
v. 


recall my gratitude !-—1I would willing- F 
ly have ſaid ſomething, but could no dl 
| anſwer ' 
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anſwer! and, with difficulty, ſaid—fare- , 


well !——as I gave a hand on either ſide, 
to my brother and his friend, as I attend- 
ed them to the chaiſe My ſpirits 
are very low indeed !——I muſt reſt 
awhile! 

I am at a loſs to know why you tell 
me to beaware of Miſs Wingham ; and 
why you ſpeak ſo ſlightingly of a perſon 
you have not ſeen for ſome years; yet I 


have been ſo accuſtomed to depend on 


my dear Eliza's judgment, that I have 
more particularly attended to her man- 
ners, ſince your caution; and indeed, of 
late, I have had cauſe to remark, that 
her diſpoſition is not ſo amiable as I had 
hoped. I never thought her an even 
temper ; but diſpoſition and temper are 
not ſynonymous terms, though many 


contend they are the ſame. Many a 


well-diſpoſed perſon is led into an error, 
through irritable infirmity of temper, 
which I] am ſure is ſometimes conſtitu- 
tional, and ſometimes the effect of miſ- 
placed 


( 56 ) 
placed maternal indulgence : to the lat- 
ter cauſe I imputed Miſs Wingham's 
petulance. She was never controled by 
her parents, as ſhe is the only child; 
and, on that account, I could always wil- 
lingly make an excuſe for her ; but ſhe 
is rather unfeeling la, you know, 
has little to do with the temper. — She 
has never known any domeſtic diſtreſs, 
to be ſure; yet I think her diſpoſition, 
if naturally tender, would incline her 
to compaſſionate others. Sweet Lavi- 
nia Cottrel, has lately loſt her father—her 
worthy, indulgent father !——My Eliza 
will let fall a tear at the melancholy 
news,—though Miſs Wingham could 
not !-— I have ſomething very intereſt- 
ing to impart to you, reſpecting dear 
Miſs Cottrel, and her afflicted mother; 
but ſhall leave it till I have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you, which I entreat you not 
to defer much longer. Miſs Wingham 
is very agreeable when in company only 


with her own ſex; and, while ſhe was 


here 


1 (-57 ) 
1 


here (tor ſhe left us yeſterday), we often 
formed parties with young ladies of this 
village; but the moment the gentlemen 
joined us, ſhe was entirely changed! 


They engaged all her attention, and all 
gzher diſcourſe She was very aſſiduous 


to Mr. Campden, and moſtly contrived 
to dreſs before me, that ſhe might ac- 
company him and my brother in their 
morning walks or rides, and would ſome- 
times join in their amuſement of fiſh- 
ang. She generally wears a riding-dreſs, 
and is ſoon ready; but it would be un- 
generous to condemn her for being 
pleaſed with his company; they muſt 
tbe ſtoics who are not. 

I am ſorry to obſerve my brother's 
ae towards her, I like Miſs Wing- 
ham very well, as an acquaintance, and 
Would render her all the ſervice in my 
power; but I cannot ſay I ſhould like to 
hall her ſiſter, much as ] have always wiſh- 


for one: there muſt be ſomething very 
elightful in having a ſiſter,—a tender, 


I 


intereſted 
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intereſted friend—who would enter into f 
every trivial circumſtance, as well as 1. 
important events of life; and by par- . 
ticipation ſoften ſorrow, and heighten 7 d 
Joy But I, of all others, have no cauſe 7 p 
to repine, while Eliza is my * Siſter- | Ic 
Friend,” my inſtructive correſpondent, h. 
—my counſellor !——You have read Mrs. [ 25 
Chapone's elegant Letters, on the Im- 5 fo 
provement of the Mind; juſt ſuch a 4 In 
friend as you, ſhe recommends to one of le 
my age; and my Mamma often tells me | th 
to rejoice that I have found ſuch an ® 
one !—Yet I ſhould love to be ſtill more be 
nearly allied to you! My brother little ed 

thinks how much I have his happineſs 1 bu 

at heart, when I wiſh Eliza would recal N 

the words I once heard her utter, 5 

T 


when on a certain ſubje&t with her 
Mamma, ſhe ſaid, ſhe never would 
marry with one younger than herſelf.- 2 | 
I did not think much of the expreſſion 3 pa 
5 = a 
at that time; but I have lately thought 198 8 
2 very rational determination, notwitl- 
ſtanding 
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7 ſtanding I wiſh you to change it. When a 


lady marries, particularly if ſhe is young, 
ſhe has need of a large ſhare of pru- 
dence and economy to conduct herſelf 
properly in her altered ſtation, and ſhould 
look up to her huſband as her ſupport— 
her ſuperior—her guide—and her friend ! 
Alt is impoſſible to look 1p to a per- 
ſon younger than ourſelves, either for 
inſtruction, or as a ſuperior, in the intel. 
lectual ſenſe of the word; therefore I 
think your reſolution perfectly right, 
and am determined to adopt it The 
bell rings for dinner ;—to what a deſert- 
ed table ſhall I fit down II ſhall eat 
but little, and return again. I told my 
Mamma I ſhould be fit for nothing to- 
day but writing to Miſs Digby. She 
Kindly replied, I don't wonder at that! 


Three o'clock. 
We have had a joyleſs dinner. My 
Papa was ſerious and did not ſpeak for 
ſome time; at laſt, I ſuppoſe ſaid he, the 


travel- 
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travellers are by this time at ——, 
Upon my word Campden's a fine youth : 
he is quite an acquiſition to Leonard !— 
Indeed he is, ſaid my Mamma.—Little 
more was faid : and I withdrew. 

I requeſt your attention a little /onger, 
my friend, to this long letter, while I go 


back to a few hours previous to the de- 


parture of my brother and his friend ; 
—or ratner to yeireraay morning ; when 
I roſe very early, to take a ſolitary walk. 
In my return I met Mr. Campden 
within half a mile of the houſe ;—I found 
he had enquired for me, and kindly came 
to ſeek me. We had ſcarce exchanged 
our morning ſalutations, when my bro- 
ther and Miſs W— —- approached, to 
inform us breakfaſt waited. After it was 
over, Mr. Campden propoſed, as it was 
the laſt morning, to employ it in our 
favourite ſtudy. We were juſt ſeated 
in the back parlour, when Cleopatra and 
my brother entered. I thought, ſaid the 
former, it would be moſt agreeable to 


a Mr. 
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Mir. Eglantine to paſs as much of this 
th: day with his ſiſter as he could, and 
therefore prevailed on him to decline 


ttle walking—and have challenged him for 

picquet ;— to which they ſat down in 
ger, one corner of the room, and thus paſt 
189 tte hours till dinner; when Leonard 
de- > hinted a with to ſhew Mr. Campden the 
end; Hermitage at Aſter tea will be 
chen time enough, continued he; and we will 
valk. - ſettle it thus: Lionel ſhall drive the 
pden phaeton, accompanied with my ſiſter, 
ound and I will eſcort Miſs Wingham on 
came | horſeback. It was agreed to: and I left 
nged the company to alter my dreſs.—I 
bro- thought at my return Mr. Campden 


2d, to | looked particularly happy, and, as he 
t was j reached a chair for me, expreſſed his 
was ; pleaſure that the evening promiſed us 
1 our ſo agreeable aride. My Mamma ordered 
ſeated } tea early, and we had almoſt finiſhed, 
ra and / when Mr. Wingham's chariot drove 
id the into the yard, with Mrs. Wingham and 
dle to Miss Littleworth, Cleopatra's friend.— 
Mr. D 5 This 
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This event put an end to the Hermitage 
ſcheme, as they ſtaid tea, and took Miſs 
W back with them. I Aattered 
myſelf Mr. C looked diſap- 
pointed ; or I judged by myſelf. They 
quitted us about ſeven o'clock, and my 
Papa, and Mamma, took an airing in the 
phaeton themſelves. Mr. Campden, my- 
ſelf, and brother, walked round the plea- 
ſure-grounds, till we came to the pavi- 
lion, at the bottom of the garden. My 
Papa had been reading Paradiſe Loſt, 
and had left the book on the table. We 
ſeated ourſelves, and Mr. Campden, 
taking up the book, was beginning to 
read; which Leonard (who is not fond 
of reading, particularly ſerious ſub- 
jets) perceiving, ſoon interrupted :— 
come, come, Lionel, ſaid he, don't let us 
waſte the laſt evening in this manner; 
though it is too late to go to the Hermi- 
tage, we may have a pleaſant ride; 1 
have ordered the horſes, and they are by 
this time ready. Mr. Campden looked 
at 


66 


at bim rather doubtfully.— When could 


you order the horſes, ſaid he? you have 
not left us ſince dinner. I ſtepped back 
on purpoſe, returned my brother, as my 
ſiſter and you came out of the houſe; 
and as you have your boots and ſpurs on, 
ready to go, I ſhall not think it friendly 
if you refuſe. Indeed, replied his friend, 
I cannot think of leaving Miſs Eglantine 
at home this evening without any com- 
panion, and am rather ſurpriſed that you 
ſhould urge ſuch a requeſt! Leonard, 
deſirous at any rate to prevail, conti- 
nued, if that is your chief objection, my 
ſiſter can accompany us.—Your ſiſter 
is not capariſoned for riding, ſaid Lionel 
— before I could anſwer : and if you wiſh 
me to paſs the evening ſatisfactorily, 
Leonard, leave me here ! —— He ex- 
preſſed theſe words with ſo much 
warmth, that Leonard, finding him de- 
termined to ſtay, took his whip, and, 
without ſpeaking to either. of us, left the 
pavilion Mr. C ſat with his arms 

tolded, 
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folded, looking after my brother, till out 
of ſight.—I am ſure he was uneaſy that 
he had ſpoken ſo roughly; for the mo- 
ment my brother had left the garden, he 
abruptly roſe, and haſtily followed him; 
but L—— had mounted his horſe and 
rode off, Mr. Campden returned. I 
know not, ſaid he, to which I ought moſt to 
apologize; to my friend, for returning 
incivility for kindneſs, or to his ſiſter, for 
my behaviour to a brother ſhe loves 
I am ſorry, ſaid I, that I have been the 
cauſe of a moment's difference between 
you: had I joined my Papa and Mamma, 
in their ride, you could have accom- 
panied my brother; however, when you 
meet again all will be right ;—therefore 
think no more of the matter, Sir, but do 


me the favour to read on, as you intended. 
He took the book, and ſaying, I fear it 
will be but very indifferently began— 
I had my netting in my pocket-book, 
and went to work. He had read about 
half an hour, when ſuddenly laying the 

book 
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book afide, and leaning back in the chair, 
he held his hand on his left fide, and 
reſpiration for a few moments ceaſed. 
I threw down my work with terrified 


amazement, and calling him by his 


name, gave him a violent ſhake ; it re- 
vived him; but J remained in ſuch 
trembling agitation, for a conſiderable 
time, that I could not even aſk him what 
had cauſed the uncommon ceſſation of 
motion he had juſt ſuffered ?—His con- 
cern and attentions at length reſtored 
me to mylelt, and we interchanged con- 
gratulations on each other's recovery! 
He coud not account for the indiſpoſi- 
tion; but thought the exertion of reading 
had affected the wound, which I told 
you he accidentally received from a 
cricket-ball, when walking with my 
brother. The pain I felt this moment, 
ſaid he, was acute indeed, but momen- 


= tary ;—1t was trifling, in compariſon with 


what I feel at the idea of leaving, to- 
morrow, the bliſsful ſociety in which 


] have 


M4 
i4 
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1 
I have paſt fix weeks /o ſatisfactorily; 
that it pains my very heart to think, the 
feparation therefrom is for ſo long a ſea- 
fon, and ſo near at hand! 

He could not, my Eliza, feel more 
than I did !—yet I was obliged (cruel 
cuſtom) to conceal it !—You are very 
good, Sir, ſaid I, as chearfully as TI 
could, to expreſs yourſelt ſo politely of 
our family; we ſhall all regret your ab- 
ſence, I am ſure; yet do not let it pain 
your very heart Change of place, and 
variety of objects, continued 1 (forcing 
a ſmile), will prove as this flower to you; 
(preſenting him a heart's-eaſe from my 
bouquet).— I ſhall value this, ſaid he, 
for the ſake of the preſenter ! But nei- 
ther change of place, variety of objects 
—neither this flower, nor its eſſence, 
can avail any thing—except—I could 
ever hope to receive Roſe-Mary alſo 
from the fair hand of amiable Miss 
Eglantine !——He looked at me, Eliza 
with ſo much tender and enquiring 
2 anxiety, 
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ſhort time I remained in my ſeat !—For, 


5 


quite at a loſs how to reply, I roſe, and 
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anxiety, as if waiting my anſwer, that I 
fear my countenance, or rather my com- 
plexion, varied more than once, in the 


ſaid, upon my word, Sir, if my Mamma 


% 


is returned, ſhe will. certainly be diſ- 


: pleaſed that I leave her at ſuch a late 
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ſtruck nine? 
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hour; you certainly forget the clock has 
He made noother reply, 
than, I beg your pardon but (taking 
my arm, which he gently locked within 
his own, as we ſlowly walked towards 
the houſe, and purſuing the ſubject he 
had been reading) 


With hee converſing, I forget all time, 

All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alike ; 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 

With charm of earlieſt birds : pleaſant the ſun, 

When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 

flow'r, 

Gliſtering with dew. Fragrant the fertile earth 

After ſoft ſhow'rs : and ſweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild: then filent night, 
With 
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With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train, 


But neither breath of morn, when fhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing ſun 
On this delightful land; nor kerb, fruit, flowers, 
Gliſtering with dew, nor fragrance after ſhowers; 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird! nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering ſtar-light—without hee, is ſweet, 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, 


We ſtopped involuntarily (the ſubject 
was every way applicable to the evening. ) 
The“ filver moon”” was juſt riſing, and 
appeared half-robed in variegated mot- 
tled clouds, which, flowing round her, 
ſometimes concealed from, and then ſud- 
denly delighted us with her ſerenely beau- 
teous countenance An innumerable 
brilliant train attended on the majeſtic 
queen of night, while ſoft and folemn 
choriſters chaunted her praiſe, The 
humming May-flies, that heavily flew 
around 
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globe ſeemed almoſt celeſtial ! 
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around our heads, made no unpleaſing 
baſs (permit me to call it ſo) to the va- 
rious ſhriller notes that ſooth and har- 
monize the mind of the enraptured 
liſtener; the wakeful ſportive fiſh were 
flouncing in their cool liquid element, 


And drowſy tinklings lull'd the diſtant fold. 
GRAY'S ELEGY es 


“Lionel ended; but in Mary's ear” 


So charming left his voice, that I awhile 
Thought him ſtill ſpeaking, ſtill ſtood fix'd to 
hear. MILTON» 


Indeed, my friend, he had taught me 
geography, and converſed in the lan- 
guage of Paradiſe, till the terreſtrial 
We 
proceeded in our walk, which he in- 
treated me to lengthen for half an hour : 
I am ſure, ſaid he, our friends are not 
returned, or we ſhould have been ſum- 
moned to ſupper. I cannot forgive my- 
ſelf, Eliza, for the foolith anſwer I made, 

ſo 


„ 
ſo contrary to my feelings! 
Sir, ſaid I, it is time for all good people 


No, no! 


to be at home now. Can that be the 
opinion of Miſs Eglantine? ſaid he.— 
Is it poſſible that good people can prefer 
the cemented painted cieling of a con- 
fined room, to the beautiful azure of the 
« ſpacious firmament?” The damaſk 
hangings of the windows, to the cur- 
tain clouds of the © ethercal ſky ?”* Or 
the faint glimmerings of wax candles, 
to the grand and glorious illuminations 
of heaven ?—lIt cannot be; ſo far from 
quitting—good people ſeek ſuch ſcenes 


Night is fair virtze's immemorial friend: 
The conſcious moor, through every diſtant age, 
Has held a lamp to wiſdom, YOUNG» 


Let us then be wiſe, and profit by her 
beams. I mf? flatter myſelf that Miſs 
Eglantine will not refuſe, when I tell 
her it imports my happineſs, that ſhe 
ſhould attend to me ! What could I 
fay, Eliza? 


He took advantage of 
my 


n) 

my ſilence, and continued: This is 
the firſt evening that Miſs Wingham 
At that inſtant my Papa drove to the 
gate; and my Mamma alighting, came 
down the walk to meet us. Unfortu- 
nate! /aid Lionel, and I zhought the 
ſame. My Mamma talked of their 
agreeable airing, &c. &c. till we reached 
the houſe, and entered the parlour. Mr. 
Campden walked up to my brother ;— 
Mr. Eglantine, 1aid he, I am hurt to 
think of the treatment you received from 
me this evening; but when you know 
the cauſe, which all not long be con- 
cealed from you, I am convinced you 
will pardon me. My brother turned 
coldly from him, and fat down to ſup- 
per; but, before he taſted, No, ſaid 
he, I will carry it no farther ;—I never 
yet ſat down to a meal in malice with my 
friend, and I'll not begin to- night 
Give me your hand, Campden ; but, 
upon my honour, I inſiſt on this, as your 
puniſhment, That you leave not this 

| room 


44 
room till one o'clock : That you drink 
a bottle extraordinary; and liſten pa- 
tiently while Mary ſings a round dozen 
-of her beſt ſongs, all of which ſhall be 


of my chuſing. They ſhook hands, 
and Mr. Campden told my brother, he 
ſhould not only ſubmit to the pun//ment, 
but ſhould conſider it as a conterred 
obligation, Your ſiſter don t ſeem in 
ſpirits for ſinging, ſaid my Papa; but no 
doubr ſhe will endeavour to indulge your 
whim, as it 1s the laſt evening. It 
was indced a painful taſk; however I 
performed, as well as I could, five of 
the number, when Leonard, naming the 
ſixth, a favourite ſong from Allen Ram- 
ſay, I declined ; and intreated he would 
aſk no more. It is my favourite ſong 


of all your collection, Mary, ſaid my 
brother; and if you don't ſing ha! one, I 
.ſhall almoſt quarrel with you, though we 

are ſo near parting. 
I'll take off the other half dozen, ſaid 
he, if you will but ſing that; and my 
Papa. 
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Papa joined his requeſt. Perhaps you 

K have never heard it, Eliza; therefore 
- l inſertit here; it is ſung in that pretty 
Scotch entertainment, the Gentle Shep- 
© bherd; but the words are not quite as I 
s, WM ſing it. 
e > 
At ſetting day, and riſing morn, 
„With foul that ftill ſhall love thee ; 
d I'll aſk of Heav'n thy ſafe return, 
in b With all that can improve thee. 
10 7 T'll viſit oft the birchen buſh, 
Ir þ Where firſt thou kindly told me 
It a Soft tales of love and hid my bluſh, 

1 i Whilt round thou didſt enfold me! 

f ; To all our haunts I will repair, 
9 1 By greenwood ſhade, and fountain; 
ne 3 Where ſummer days I us'd to ſhare, 
- 9 With thee, upon the mountain. 
Id 4 There tell to all the trees and flow'rs, 
ag | 1 From thoughts unfeign'd and tender; 
1 $ By vows you're mine—by love is yours, 

: A heart! That ne'er can wander ! 
, RAMSAY, 
W © 


Nou you have read it; do you imagine 
id I could ſing it? No not if twenty 
brothers 


( 74 ) 
brothers had aſked me !——It would 
have ſeemed as if I had been in love 
with Mr. Campden, and wiſhed to tell 
him ſo; therefore, on Leonard's urging 
that Lionel had never heard it, I began 
and ſung the firſt line ; but ſo high, on 
purpoſe, that at the end I ſaid, you find, 
Leonard, I cannot ſing it; therefore, pray 
excuſe me; Mr. Campden interpoſed in 
my favour, and I eſcaped. 

We fart till one o'clock, and ſeparated. 
J had no more converſation, Eliza, with 
our worthy viſitor; they left us at fix 
this morning, and were to breakfaſt on 
the road. I believe I did not ſuffer a 
tear to fall before they were out of the 
houſe; but the moment they were gone, 
I retired to my room, contemplating on 


the intereſting events of laſt night, till 


breakfaſt. 


Now let me requeſt, my dear friend, | 


that you will favour me with your opi- 


nion of this reſpected youth, who occu- | * 
Tell me what! 


pies all my thoughts ! 


you 
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you think he meant by ſaying—“ This 
is the firſttime that Miſs Wingham *% 
do you think he is partial to her, and 
wanted to make a confidential advocate 
of me? And tell me what you think of 
Leonard's look at her, when joking about 
Mr. Campden's name 2 


Eleven at night, 


What a circumſtance has happened, 
Eliza! How I am diſappointed, diſ- 
treſſed and deceived ? 

Except during the interval of tea, I 
had kept on writing till nine o'clock, 
when finding myſelf weary by ſo many 
hours application, I aſked my Mamma if 
ſhe would walk to the pavilion, where L 
had been fitting laſt night with Mr. Camp- 
den. - Before we came away, I requeſted 
her to help me look for my netting- 
needle (which I had dropt in hurrying 
to Mr. C s aſſiſtance) I cannot 
think how you happened to loſe it, ſaid 

my 


3 

my Mamma, and looking under a ſeat in 
one corner—I ſee no netting-needle, 
{aid ſhe, but here is a letter belonging to 
ſomebody ;—have you dropt one Mary ? 
AA letter ma'am, ſaid I, with amaze- 
ment! dont open! pray let me look. 
—As ſhe was going to pick it up, a 
playful little puppy, which had followed 
us, jumped upon her hand; and held the 
letter faſt down with his paws; ſcratch- 
ing about till my Mamma took away her 
hand : then catching it up, in his mouth, 
ran away into the garden.—What fall 
I do, ſaid I, he will tear Mr. a 
Miſs Digby's letter and immediately 
followed him——1 courſed him about 
for ſome time without ſucceſs till, at 
length, a thick hedge, through which he 
endeavoured to creep, intercepted him, 
and J gained my prize. 

It was not much torn; but bit and 
dirtied with the gravel. I had an oppor- 
tunity of putting it in my pocket ſecret- 
ly; and taking out one of your's, the 

cover 
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cover of which I tore, went to meet my 
Mamma.—Hereis poor Eliza's letter, ſaid 
I! nothing is torn but the cover Hs it 
Eliza's ? ſaid ſhe. It is indeed, I replied ; 
look at the hand. She was ſatisfied, and 
we came 1n. 

I was fincerely glad when the clock 
ſtruck ten, and ſoon after wiſhed them 
good night ; impatient to read a letter 
which had given me ſo much ſolicitude; 
and as I opened it pronounced, without 
intention, — dear Lionel! is will make 
amends for the interruptions of laſt 
night! What were my thoughts after- 
wards! I leave you to judge; at preſent 
I muſt bid you adieu! 


With ſentiments of true regard, 
J remain, dear Eliza, 
Your affectionate (though agitated) 
Friend, 


Mary EcLANTINE, 


E L E T- 
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[The following is the Letter found by Miſs Eglantine 
in the Pavilion. | 


Miſs Wingham to Miſs Littleworth. 


Ramſbury, April, 1791. 
* RUE as the needle to the pole,“ is 


ners correſpond ſo exactly with my own, 
that ainong n'y own ſex ſhe cannot fear 
a rival. You ovght to be very grateful 


to dedicate (in Miſs Eglantine's language) 
a moment to my friend. 
I promiſed to give you an account of | 


our ball, as ſoon as it was over, but have 
too 


Cleopatra to her Henrietta, whoſe man- 


to me, when I tell you, that I leave the 
company of two beaus, and a fine lady 
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too much buſineſs on my hands, to keep 
my word. I have had enough to do, in 
order to place my nets judiciouſly, that 
the Houſe Sparrows might be entangled 
in the ſnare! I promiſed to give you 
an account of the gentleman mentioned 
in my laſt, who was viſiting young Eglan- 
tine; but he has fallen ſo ſhort of my 
expectation, that I ſhall not give myſelf 
the trouble of deſcribing him. He is 

* neither handſome, nor ſpirited ; and 

: ſeems ſo indifferent to the attractions of 

* our ſex, that I have never received a 


tine 


is compliment from him worth liſtening 
an- to, ſince I firſt came il am ſo unac- i 
wn, | cuſtomed to ſuch neglect, that I aſſure 
fear you it has picqued me extremely; not 
eful that I am vain of my perſon, or features; 
the but you know, my dear, I cannot 
lady) look in the glaſs, without knowing my 
age) eyes are black; and innumerable of my 


2 admirers have told me they are irreſiſtibly 
at of piercing: whether they ſay true, or not, 
have | : is not for me to decide; but I flatter my- 
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ſelf I am ſufficiently quick-/ighted to dil. 
cover that Miſs Eglantine 1s violently in 
love with him: I don't think he takes fo 
much notice of her, and I believe, to her 
mortification, He thinks ſo 100, otherwiſe 
ſhe would not avoid talking of him to 
me. I know ſhe would exultingly dwell 
on his name, to ſhew her ſuperior power, 
Few girls of my age, Henrietta, know 
theſe things better than myſelf. I make 
it my ſtudy, and purſue it as eagerly as 
ſhe has done geography, ſince Lionel 


Campden (for that is his name) has been 


her tutor. I have not read Novels for 
nothing ; and, added to my own natural 
turn, have had frequent inſtructions, 
while at ſchool, from the French teach- 
er, with whom I ſtill keep up a corre- 
ſpondence ; and ſhe aſſures me, ſhe has 
had as many admirers, and vanquiſh— 
ed as many rivals, as any woman in 
France! Don't be jealous, my dear! 
for though it is to my intereſt to keep 
on a pretended attachment to her, I mult 
acknowledge it is rather beneath me, and 
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ſhall drop all intercourſe, as ſoon as 1 
have no tarther occaſion for her! She 
has furniſhed me with many a uſeful 
French letter ; for I never attended much 
to the language myſelf. I may probably 


have occaſion for ſuch another favour, 


before long ; fince I am determined to 
retaliate, in ſome way or other, Mr. 
Campden's negligent behaviour. 


1 raliied 1VLi1S Egiuntiine, ON tac 120 


ing previous to the ball, till the poor gentle 
lamb almoſt loſt her ſine command of 
temper, which her mother aſcribes to 


her. Fanny was dreſſing her hair, and 
ſhe begged I would write a card of invi- 


tation to a perſon who had been forgot- 


ten ; the maid went out of the room to 
heat the curling irons, and I aſked her to 
mend a pen for me, which ſhe did. Now 
let me try if it will do, ſaid ſhe, and 
wrote the word Lamen!/able. Very well, 
Miſs Eglantine, ſaid I, I gueſs what your 
thoughts are upon; why did not you 
write 
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write Lionel at once, without mincing p 
the matter? u 
You are unkindly ſatirical, ſaid ſhe, Il | F w 
am ſure I wrote the firſt word that en- 1 


tered my thoughts. Indeed, ſaid I, and] tt 
was you thinking of lamentation and woe of 
on your brother's birth-day, and even | . 
while you were dreſſing to join in rejoic- YC 
ing? but, admitting f, how happened pa 
it, my dear Mary, that, contrary to cuſ- on 
tom, you wrote the adjective with a ca- he 
pital letter? — that was a miſtake, I ſup- 4 fol 
poſe I ſaw my ironical remarks took the 89 
wiſhed effect. She coboured, turned | F OV 
pale, looked fcorntut; then pretended to he 
paſs it off with a ſmile; but I could fee 4 ma 
it ruffled her, and became more painful bei 
on being obliged to conceal her vexation req 
on Fanny's returning to finiſh her hair. Va 
I ſhall fee you time enough to give ſo 
you a verbal account of the ball. I con- : 
fine my letter chiefly to the family de- Juſt 
ſcription. I had, however, the pleaſure con 


of refuſing to dance with Leonard, having | N leſs 
previoully 
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previouſly engaged myſelf to a partner, 
who attended me to Mr. E s; he 
was the greateſt beau in the room, and 
J have not the leaſt doubt but many of 
the ladies envied me; thinking him an 
officer, from the ſmart ſcarlet coat he 
wore. He is a man of fine ſpirit, which 
you know every woman thinks a princi- 
pal attraction, He flew in /uch a rage 
once, during the evening, that I thought 
he would have knocked his ſervant down, 
for ſpilling a glaſs of lemonade over my 
gown !—You will be ſurpriſed that his 
own ſervant ſhould attend him here; but 
he ſtaid in order to be ready at his 
maſter's return ro my father's, which 
being at ſuch a little diſtance, did not 
require a carriage : therefore the ſervant 


was a guard for him in going home ar 


ſo early an hour in the morning. 

You may be ſure the accident I have 
juſt mentioned was vexatious enough ; I 
could willingly have reproved the care- 
leſs creature myſelf ;—however, I paſſed 


It 


( *$-] 
it off with—pray don't be concerned, 
Sir, 1t will only be an advantage to my 
waiting-maid, who will have my gown a 
day or two ſooner.—But I declare it 
grieves me ſtill ;—my gown is quite 


ſpoiled, my dear ! The colour, thro” 
half a breadth, totally diſcharged ! [ 
never wore it before, and ſent to town 
on purpoſe to have it made by Mrs. 
Carter, in Taviſtock-ſtreet, who makes 
for ladies of the firſt faſhion. It is cal- 
led the Circaſſian Robe; the colour a 
pale violet, with a white ſerpentine 
ſtripe. I wore a crape gauze petticoat 
with it, feſtooned with violet ribbon, 
and cluſters of artificial orange branch. 
es; the little oranges and bloſſoms 
had a pretty effect, among the green 


leaves and purple ribbon None of the 


company wore feathers except myſelt ; 
which pleaſed me much I like to be 
diſtinguiſhed. Mr. Eglantine will not 
let his daughter wear them; therefore 


ſhe was obliged to content herſelf with 
the 


elf; 
be 
not 
fore 
with 
the 
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the Ribban Crown Cap ! To be ſure 
that would have been very well a year 
ago, and ſtill paſſes tolerably here; but 
to me, who had been accuſtomed to it in 
town ſo long, it appeared quite out of 
date! 

O, dear Henrietta! I had nearly for- 
got to tell you the mortifying trick I 
played her on the afternoon of that day; 
being obliged to aſſiſt her Mamma in 
the requiſite preparations, ſhe was not 
dreſſed ſo ſoon as I; therefore, when 1 
had attired myſelf, I entered her room, 


2 juſt as ſhe had put one arm into the ſleeve 


of a green {ilk gown. My good Patty, 
ſaid ihe (the often calls me Patty, when 
in high good humour) you are juſt come 
in time to help me to pull up this ſleeve ; 


it is /o tight, I cannot bring the cuff to 
the elbow; and my Mamma has full em- 
ployment for Fanny 


Why, ſure, you 
are not going to wear green, ſaid I; 
L are you? V hy not? replied Miſs 


— You are not ſo dull ro require 


E 5 an 
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an explanation of my queſtion, ſaid I; and 
aſſure you I can gueſs your reaſon for chuſ- 
Ing that dreſs—Mr, Campden appeared in 
green, at dinner. You know he will not 
change again, and have a mind to com- 
pliment him in his own colour Upon 
my word, my dear, with all my gaiety, 
I would not ſo plainly ſhew my approba- 
tion of any man, as to imitate his very 
cloathing both together, you will fur- 
niſh your party with an excellent ſubject 
for village diſcuſſion !——What can they 
ſay of us, ſaid ſhe?— Can I wear any 
gown ſo ſuitable to the ſeaſon ?—— They 
can ſay, ſaid I, that you look like two 
pretty parrots and, perhaps, they // 
ſay ſo but come, my love, let me 
help you to put on the other ſleeve; you 
will ſtand undetermined, till you catch 
"cold. —— No, Mifs Wingham, ſaid the, (J 
knew ſhe was hurt whenT was called Mis) 
though I do not believe any of the 
company, my Mamma has invited, 


| Foo | make ſuch a diſrepectful ow 
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and muſt aſſure you your levity makes 


you too often overleap the bounds of 


politeneſs; yet, as you have inſinuated 
that I dreſs to pleaſe Mr. Campden, I 
will ol wear it now ;—and off came the 
gown !—juſt as I wiſhed !-— It would 
have been too much to have allowed her 
ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing her ap- 
probation of her partner. Neither could 
I endure that his pride ſhould be grati- 
fied by an attention ſo viſibly deſigned 
to pleaſe. 

We had half an hour's conſultation 
before another robe was fixed on.— I ad- 
viſed her mouſe-coloured ſattin—that 
was too grave, and almoſt out of ſea- 
ſon ;—then her pink luſtring—that was 
too gay; ſhe never wore it with 
pleaſure, though her Manima's choice! 
— At laſt, the wavering lady de- 
ternuned on white mvutla H-inſignifi- 
cant enough; but I ſuppotic the thought 
it delicate / i own her green dress is 
exccedingly pretty, for the has looped it 
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np round the bottom with little tufted 
buttons of pink and white ſilk, which con- 
veys the idea of thrift, and daiſies border- 
ing a ſmooth bowling-green. I aſſiſted 
in putting ſome primroſe buttons in like 
manner, round the white; but by candle- 
light the effect was quite loſt. What a 
ſimpleton ſhe muſt be !—Would J have 
been rallied out of my choice, had I 
thought one dreſs'more captivating than 
another ?—But theſe SENTIMENTAL dam- 
ſels are as flexible as the air, and may be 
turned any way by our repulſive power! 
Her partner, however, admired her head- 
dreſs (I ſuppoſe it was new to him); I 
told you it was the Crown Cap Pale 
pink, and white ribband, formed the 
ſhape ; and on the left ſide ſhe placed a 
large fprig of artificial jeſſamine leaves 
and flowers. Some of her ruſtic neigh- 
bours have requeſted the pattern, and 
ſhe has been charitable enough to turn 
millener for two or three of them 
So world not For whenever I find an 

acquaintance 
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-acquaintance has imitated my dreſs, I 
pick it to pieces, or change the faſhion 
immediately. 

It is ſomething ſurpriſing to me, that 
Miſs Eglantine cannot diſtinguiſh an 
elegant man from a clown !—Yet it is 
true; and though you will ſcarce believe: 
me, ſhe poſitively paid more attention to 
| a young ruſtic of nineteen, with his un-- 


| powdered flaxen hair hanging over his 
s 3 forehead, and who bluſhed like a fool 
e ©_ whenever he was ſpoke to, than to my 
gay, agreeable partner, who paid her ſo: 
- many handſome compliments But I 
I KF judge the green-gown affair was not out 
ec | of her head, and imagine ſhe thought 
e her neglect of the well-dreſſed, obliging 
a Mr. Singleton, was a puniſhment to me ;- 
es but J was a match for her there, and 
- bruſhed by ſome of her 'clear-ſtarch-- 
1d cd ſilk-damaſk old-faſhioned favourites, 
rn who dis-graced the room, vith equal 
— cContempt and dignity ! 
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I took the opportunity of writing thus 
far, while Miſs I. was buſy in 
her paſtry-making. Mr. Campden 
aſked me if I knew how to make tarts, 
zelleys, trifle, &c.?-— I told him I really 
ſeldom troubled myſelfabout ſuch 7r:fling 
things! I with J had ſaid, If you 
have a deſire to learn, Sir, I will aſk my 
Mamma's hou/e-keeper for a receipt!—I 
wonder his enamorata will ſpoil her 
hands in ſuch a vulgar way |-—--She 
might as well turn cook and dairy-maid 
at once, and ſave expenſe. 
I have ſaid nothing yet of Leonard 
_ Eglantine, jun. Eſquire, except that he 
humbly ſolicited my hand for the even- 
ing; and I am much miſtaken if he 
would not be willing to make me his 
partner for life. I practiſed no arts to 
gain him; he was caſily caught; but 1 
muſt try all my ſchemes to ſecure the 
other. I cannot endure Leonard, he has 
too much of the ſportſman to be very 
attentive to the ladies; and too little of 
the 
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the gentleman to revel in the joys of 
polite life ;—to be ſure his attentions to 
me, in his way, are unceaſing ; but they 
have no effect: yet it is beſt to make 
him think he is a favourite, for many 
reaſons. He has a moſt ridiculous cuſ- 
tom of turning every body's name into 
a rebus, or ſome ſilly joke or other. I 
am ſure I was ſo tired with his unmean- 
ing nonſenſe one day after dinner, that, 
had it not been very rude, I ſhould have 
left the table.—It was ſomething about 
Mr. Campden's name, alluding to a 
lon—and his den; but it is no matter 
what. Miſs Eglantine began it, which 
I do not much wonder at; for he cer- 
tainly 1s, in her opinion, the king of—all 
biped animals. Leonard offended me 
exceedingly, on the ball night, at ſupper: 
He would wait on all the ladies that 
evening, and would permit nothing to be 
handed to them but by himſelf. Mrs. E. 
had juſt helped me to ſome ham and 
towl.—-I had often retuſed meat for ſup- 


per, 
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per, and had frequently ſaid, I pre- 
ferred eggs and ſpinage to the greateſt 
dainties: it was on the table, and Leo- 
nard, catching up my plate, requeſted 
a clergyman, who. ſat on one ſide of me, 
to accept of that ham and fowl, and he 
would help me to what I liked. better, 
giving me an egg and ſpinage. No one 
at table knew his. meaning but myſelf, 
who underſtood that it was intended to 
tell me if I would conſent to exchange 
for Eg-lantine, he would provide a cler- 
gyman to demoliſh Ving-ham: but I 
can aſſure him, I do not want the 
benefit of the clergy yet; nor will I 
even think of matrimonial engagements 
on this fide thirty, at leaſt. I have no 
deſire to be ſhackled and deprived of 
my liherty and pleaſures, merely to- 
be the conunt companion and faithful 
friend of one. I leave matrimony to 
ſuch as the fender Miſs Eglantine, and 
her counterpart Miſs Digby—the for- 
mer was always one of the Humble-bees 
2 of 
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of our ſchool, and /o willing to ſubmit 
to her female ſuperiors, that there is not 
the leaſt fear of her diſ-obev-ing her huſ- 
band, which, however, ſhall never be 
Lionel Campden, if I can prevent it—I 
will run ſome hazards to be revenged 
for his coldneſs to me—I take care to 


interrupt every opportunity for private 


converſation, and hope no explanation 
of love will take place before he goes, 
which will be in a few days; and as he 
is going to Italy for a year, I may form 
many plans before he returns. 

I muſt obſerve, that much as I deſpiſe 
Leonard for his remarks upon names—Ll 
cannot help thinking there is more vir- 
tue in a name than many people ima- 
gine; at leaſt, my own is ſo well ſuit- 
ed to my inclination of ſubduing the 
hearts of the oppoſite ſex, that I could 
never have been what I am, if a leſs. 
than Cleopatra had been given me—— 
Surely ſome kind fairy preſided: at my 
baptiſm, and, ſeeing the ſhining figure 

I might. 
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I might make in the world, reſolved 
I ſhould have a name by which to be 
diſtinguiſhed. At ſeven years old I had 
heard of the beauty of Cleopatra ; and, 
as my years increaſed, I thought I might 
probably poſſeſs ſome of her attractions, 
It then Cleopatra, Qieen of Egypt, ſub- 
dued Marc Antony, why may not the 
inferior Cleopatra Wingham ſubdue the 
equally inferior Lionel Campden? I am 
ſure, had my name been Mary—Sarah— 
Elizabeth—or Ann — I could not have 
had a turn for the enterpriſing love in- 
trigues I am about to put. in execution. 
Only take notice of my words, Hen- 
rietta, and you will find there is ſome- 
thing like inſpiration in a name ;—it 
muſt have been his name which inſpir— 
ed Lunardi with a hope of arriving at 
the Moon; becauſe (naturally enough) 
he might think himſelf related to Luna. 
And what do you think occaſioned a ce- 
lebrated finger, to treat the Oxo- 
nians with &z//erne/ſs; but becauſe ſhe 
muſt 
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muſt think it would have diſgraced her 
name to have behaved with fweet conde- 
ſcenſion to thoſe from whom the expect- 
ed that homage due to her talents. I have 
never read the Bible ſince I left ſchool ; 
but I know there is ſomething mentioned 
about the bitter waters of „I forget 
what; and how can we tell but the 
ſame ſtreams are now to be met with in 
ſome part of the worid—and why not in 
her native place.— It is not improbable, 
if ſhe is a proteſtant, that the clergyman 
might uſe that very bitter water when 
ſhe was chriſtened; if ſo, her behaviour 
at the Commemoration of Handel, for 
which ſhe was called, n/olent, diſdainſul, 
and I don't know what, is doubly ac- 
counted for : and though all the Eglan- 
tine family, and all the enraged colle- 
glates of Oxford, with Leo at their 
head, ſhould join in condemning her, I 
will ſtand up in her defence, and de- 
clare it my opinion, that her conduct 
proceeded merely from that natural 

deſire 
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deſire and hope which every one feels to 

keep up the honour—the dignity—the 

virtue of their name—till they loſe it 

which, you know, with our ex, is al- 

ways the caſe when we marry. —I have 
a notion that Miſs Eglantine would give 
a trifle to have ſuch a name as mine! 

Mary is not a name fit for a girl in love! 
Who ever met with a heroine in a novel, 
called Mary? It may have been, but it 
muſt have been a very ſtupid novel, or 
a very ſtupid heroine. —Eglantine, in- 
deed, is well enough it brings to one's 
mind roſy arbours and ſweet perfumes ; 
but what then? Matrimony, as I ſaid be- 
fore, will rob her of ha! fine name, and 
all its appurtenances, if I have not the 
friendſhip to keep her from it - which, it 
I do not perform, in vain my name is 


CLEOPATRA V 


O! my dear friend! in what a di- 
lemma have I been involved, ſince 1 


wrote the above, which is now two 
| days: 
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days : that uncouth ſcratch, inſtead of my 
firname, will ſoon be accounted for. — 
You have often heard me ſay, Miſs 
E is always employed, till about 


one o'clock, in the domeſtic affairs of 


the houſe, with her mother; that time I 
generally take in my own room, or in 
walking, reading, &c.—However, as L 
had long begun this letter, and thought 


my poor dear girl would begin to think 


I neglected her, the morning induced 
me, on Thurſday, to retire to the ſum- 
mer-houſe, in order to finiſh it. 1 
had ſeen Mr. Campden, Mr. Eglantine, 
and his ſon, go down to the canal, early, 
with their fiſhing-rods ; and as they ſel- 
dom return from that ſport till near 


dinner, I thought to enjoy a few hours 


with my paper friend ;—however, juſt 
as I had finiſhed my Chriſtian name, I 
heard a ſtep upon the gravel, juſt by the 
door I-II gave a ſudden ſtart, and my 
pen made that great blur, inſtead of a 
W, when in walked Leonard, ſwing- 
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ing his round hat in his hand, as if it 
was too weighty for his head to carry.— 
My lovely fugitive, ſaid he, flap- 
ping himſelf down in a chair, with an 
air of gallantry, why haſt thou permit- 
ted me to ſearch for thee ſo long in 
vain? Why did not ſympathetic love 
prompt the beautiful Cleopatra, to ſeek 
the youth, whoſe thoughts and ſteps are 
ever turned to her?—Why, I repeat, did 
not congenial ſentiments aſſure her, that 
her adoring Leonard could not remain in 
peace, and loſe ſo favourable an opportu- 
nity of an hour's uninterrupted felicity 
in her company | -O that I had the 
optics of an eagle, ſaid he, that I might, 
uninjured, enjoy the vivifying yet humid 
beams of ſprightly joy, and melting ſoft- 
neſs, which darting, or more mildly gliſ- 
tening, from the eyes of ſo much match- 
leſs beauty, firſt inſpires the heart with 
rapture almoſt inſupportable, and then 
ſoftly calms the tumult, but leaves the 
beholder in a reverie of melting fond- 

neſs, 
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neſs, equally deſtructive of his peace, 
and beyond the power of words to 
utter! 

He ſtopt there; but ſoon began in the 
ſame ſtrain; ſcarce allowing me an inter- 
val to reply, till his volubility giving way 
to ecſtacy, he flew from his ſeat, and 
ſnatching me in his arms, would certain- 
ly have imprinted one of his Oxford- 
kiſſes on the lip or cheek he had juſt 
been comparing to alabaſter and coral, 


had I not fortunately guarded them, by 
giving him a ſwingeing-ſlap in the face; 
| which made him retreat as precipitately 
as he had ſprung forward ! 
| the only way, my dear Nothing but 
: diguty will do with theſe violent animals!) 
| —He ſtood amazed, a few moments 
then fitting down 
madam! faid he, I muſt own, (as a noble 
Lord once ſaid by a fair lady) that you 
area friking beauty, indeed! 
was no common ſtroke; it was levelled 
with the ſkill of a conqueror,-——Cleo- 


(It is 


Upon my word, 
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patra, the viForious, gave it, and Leo, at 
laſt, is vanquiſhed !—What now remains 
for me but to ſurrender! and if I mu be 
doomed to miſery, by her hatred and ſe- 
yerity! 

T'1l bear it calmly, tho' a grievous woe! 

And thus careſs the hand that gave the blow !” 


which indeed he almoſt devoured, before 
I could get it free -I, however, kept 
ſcornfully ſilent, and he continued 
But why did I return from the ſport ! 
Why did I interrupt the fair incognita, 
when, perhaps, ſhe was pouring forth the 
ſoft effuſions of her heart toſome (deteſted, 
as more favoured) rival !——And then, 
Henrietta! lifting up the newſpaper, 
which, on his entrance, I had laid over 
my letter, ſnatched up my epiſtle !—I 
then, indeed, broke ſilence from rea] 
anger —Apprehenſion,—and dread, — 
but all my ſkirmiſhes—remonſtrances— 
intreaties,—and almoſt tears, had no 
effect He broke from me—rolled it 


up, 
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and put it in his pocket. Forgive, ſaid 
he, my angry fair one, this harmleſs 
theft ;—it ſhall be no injury to you !—I 
will not ſhew, nor reveal its contents to 
another ; and though perhaps this letter 
may contain (if to a rival) ſentiments 
that make war againſt the happineſs of 
lighted Leonard ;—yet I muſt, and will, 
take it at all events Time and ab- 
ſence, if my fears prove true, muſt uſe 
their power to regain my ſerenity and 
peace of mind !—Allow me, therefore, 
Madam, to retire ; and reſt aſſured, that 
whatever I may ſee, it ſhall not be di- 
vulged !—I could not help myſelf and 
away he went. 

Can you conceive, Henrietta, what 
were my feelings, at that moment 
Reflect only on the contents, and you will 
ſhudder for me! -i am fure, had you 


known, at the time, of my diſtreſsful 


ſituation, you would have beſtowed a 
gentle ſhower of tears, in ſympathy with 
thoſe which flowed in torrents from my 

F eyes! 
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eyes! -I am not apt to indulge that 
kind of ſoftneſs, but, in ſuch a caſe, | fe 
who could have reſtrained it In half be 
an hour — Alas! ſaid I, it is all over to 
with me, by this time !——Ah, what ſec 
will become of me?—loſt Cleopatra! — in 
In imagination, I heard Mr. Eglantine | Cl 
vociferouſly ſay, — Put the horſes in! — 


the phaeton ; and do you, John (to the 
footman) take her from my houſe 
Mrs. Eglantine ſeemed to accoſt me with 
ſharp invective, and pointed admoni- 
tion.—_—Miſs , alarmed and agi- 
tated, more mildly, yet ſeverely, chaſ- 
tiſing me !—The brother—ſpinning his 
hat on his left hand, (a trick he has when 
angry) ſilently looking at me, ſometimes 
with ferocity, ſometimes contempt !— 
and Campden, the lover,—of whoſe miſ- 
treſs I would have deprived him—whoſe 
friends I had traduced, and for whoſe 
ſelf I was ſetting my traps, ſtorming 
like ten thouſand furics ! 
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I fat ſo long, ruminating on the con- 
ſequences which might enſue, that the 
bell rang for dinner, and I had no power 
to move, till Miſs Eglantine came to 
ſeek me !——Obſerving I had been cry- 
ing, ſhe made a full ſtop My dear 
Cleopatra, ſaid ſhe, what 1s the matter? 
—— What can poſſibly have happened to 
afflict you ſo ?-—Tell me, Patty, and if 
I cannot ſooth, at leaſt let me ſhare your 
anxiety ! 

After ſeveral attempts, I told her the 
circumſtance—and ſhaking my hand—O, 
you filly girl, ſaid ſhe, 1s that all? (and 
laughed at me) I thought you had 
known my teazing brother's tricks be- 
fore now.-—Let him read the letter, 
(though I really dont think he will) 7 
write nonſenſe enough to Miſs Digby, 
and ſhould not wy my letters to be ſeen ; 
but really it would not make me miſe. 
rable if they were;—and indeed it is 
childiſh, Patty l So wipe your eyes, 
and come in to dinner. —Il could not. 

Then 
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—— Then 1 will fetch him, ſaid ſhe, to 
anſwer for himſelft—and left me; pre- 
ſently returning, hand-in-hand with her 
brother. 

Here is the culprit, ſaid ſhe ;—he has 
confeſſed his fault, and pleads—gn/lty !— 
At that word I covered my face with my 
apron, and reſted it on my arms, on the 
table. Guilty I am, faid he, fair 


lady ! 


But let a youth thy pity ſhare, 
Whom love has taught to ſtray ; 
Who ſeeks for Peace, but finds Deſpair, 
Companion of his ways! 

Kindly haſt thou veiled thyſelf to hide 
my confuſion from obſervation, injur- 
ed Madam! continued he.—How ſhall 
I atone for my fault — Fatal curi- 
olity offspring of jealouſy !—that has 
cauſed me to give an hour's uneaſineſs 
to a mind like your's, ſo amiably inclin- 
ed, to admit and diffuſe that chearful- 
neſs of which you are yourſelf the 
ſource Mortal ſhould not kneel to 

mortal, 
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mortal, and the man who, to obtain 
forgiveneſs, or enſorce his ſuit, pays 
adoration to a woman, paſſes the 
higheſt affront on her underſtanding ! 
I have no intention to encreaſe 
my fault, yet, (though this marble- 
hearted table ſtands between me and 
pardon,) I will ſubmiſſively end, before 
my judge, and faintly hope for favour. 
Well, thought I, here is irony with 
a vengeance !—He aſſured me he would 
not divulge the contents of my letter, 
therefore (his ſiſter preſent) he is telling 
me his opinion in words directly oppo- 
ſite, and by aſking my pardon, informs 
me what he expects from me. 

I neither moved nor ſpoke | She is 
inflexible, ſaid he, but I deſerve it 
Unhappy Leonard ! how art thou to be 
reſtored to her eſteem ? But, deareſt 
lady, if my approbation of the con- 
tents of this epiſtle can avail any thing 


Il will aſſure you I have not found one 
mis-placed word—one blot—one ſcratch 
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nor one interlineation throughout 
Neither have I met with a ſentence that 
has given me pain -I am aſhamed of 
my ſuſpicions, and declare I do not be- 
lieve my beloved Miſs Wingham ca. 
pable of diſtreſſing the feelings of her de- 
voted Leo And though a regiment of 
rivals ſhould contend for her affection 
and correſpondence, 


I'm ſure her pen will ne'er a thought reveal, 
That angels may not hear, and virgins tell! 


Therefore if, after all theſe conceſſions, 
charming Miſs Wingham, thou art ſtill 
inexorable, I will tear that muſlin veil 
from thy beauteous countenance, and, 
by changing myſelf, like the camelion, 
to every colour, till I find out that which 
delights thy brilliant eyes, oe thee not 
only to forgive, but alſo /mile upon me 
He ſnatched my apron aſide; and 


ſeeing I had really been crying, looked 
at 
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ac me, and then at his ſiſter, with ſur- i | 
t priſe. 1 
c Is it poſſible, ſaid he ſeriouſly, could 4 
* Miſs Wingham really think I had read 
her letter? explored the ſecrets of friend- 
ſhip How mean an opinion muſt ſhe 


entertain of me? Receive again the 
n letter, juſt as I found it To me the 
inſide 1s as fair as the blank appearance 
without; for I give you my honour, 
Miſs Wingham, it has not been ex- 
amined ! 
What reviving words were thoſe !— 
* I cannot expreſs the pleaſing ſenſations 8 
1 that glowed in my almoſt expiring | 
eil ſpirit, as he finiſhed the cloſing ſentence ! 
qa | Yet though my fears were removed, my 
" BF face was not in a ſtate to be ſeen; and I 
Th could not comply with Miſs Eglantine's 
* entreaties to go in; who ſaid, we had 
-q already made her Mamma wait ; and that 
1 4 Dr. Linctus was come to dinner. That 
eg Vas an additional reaſon for my abſence; 
1 and I begged her to make ſome exeule. 


Go, 
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Go, Maria, ſaid her brother, tell my 
father Jam tell him I have been 
tell him any thing you you can think 
of I ſhall frame no falſhood for 
either of you, ſaid ſhe; make up your 
ſtories between you—and went away. 

Mr. Eglantine then drew his chair 
nearer to mine, and made a thouſand 
apologies for having, in mirth, offended 
me I thought it requiſite now, that I 
thould be indulgent, and behaved with 
all the ſeeming affection I could coun- 
terfeit; he ſolicited a ſalute, the ſeal of 
confeſſion, and forgiveneſs; and I in- 
clined my check !—at that inſtant 3 
wood-pigeon hovered, out, 


Take t—w—0—— Co--w--s Taf—fy! 


and why not two kiſſes? ſaid Leonard 
and ſnatched another !—I gave him a 
tender ſmile, and he was again in rap- 

tures ! 
A thought has juſt ſtruck me, ſaid he 
that I hope will be agreeable to you ;— 
excuſe 


excui 
me. 
In 
with 
and a 
little 
table. 
did n 
obſer 
ſelf ! 
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good 
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excuſe me a moment—and quitted 
me. 

In a quarter of an hour he returned, 
with a table cloth, —a ſmall pigeon pie, 
and a few tartlets, &c. in a tray. The 
little black boy followed with ſome 
table-beer, and a bottle of wine. He 
did not let the boy aſſiſt, leſt he ſhould 
obſerve me, and laid the cloth him- 
ſelf ! 

What are you about, Mr. Eglantine ? 
ſaid I.—Only preparing for a comfort- 
able refreſhment, he replied ; I told the 
good people that you and I had an inch- 
nation for a ſnug 7ete-a-tte meal, if they 
had no objection. 

Is the boy turning butler, or fool? ſaid 
my father. Dr. . ſhook hands, 
—Maria gave me an arch ſmile, and 
Campden ſtared with curiofity, which I 
told him, if he offered to gratity, ſhould 
be anſwered with the pop of a piſtol; 
and good Mamma helped her ſon to his 
dinner. 

F 5 I muſt 
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I muſt acknowledge I enjoyed the 


frolic mightily, and ſtrove to render my- t 
ſelf as agreeable as I could to my hoſt! 
I knew Campden could not leave the h 
room while a viſitor was there, or 1 0 
ſhould not have ſtaid ſo patiently to have wh 
given him an opportunity of entertaining 9 
his turtle-dove, and was therefore much 
chagrined at receiving a meſſage from D 
Mr. Eglantine, requeſting my company * 
in the parlour. However, we had ſtaid . 
full two hours, and my face was now fi bo 
to be ſeen. L—— attended me, and I II. 
took his offered arm! —Miſs Wing- H. 
ham, ſaid Mr. E , ſenior, I took the — 
liberty of ſending, to beg the favour of a wa 
ſong. Dr. Linctus has a great deſire to Ca 
hear Taly-Ho ! and I think you ing it tha 
as well (almoſt) as Mrs. Wrighten. 1 F kom 
n 


really thought it rude to ſend for me 
merely to pleaſe him, and aſſured Mr. 
Eglantine I had ſuch a troubleſome 
cough, that I was certain I could not 

compals 


E 

compaſs ſo difficult a ſong, and muſt 
beg the company to excuſe me. 
Never mind your cough, ſaid Leonard, 
here's Linctus at hand; and as to the 
doctor himſelf, I am ſure if he cannot 
cure, he will excuſe the gruffne/s of your 
otherwiſe clear pipe. 

So, ſo, Maſter Leonard, ſaid the 
Doctor, though you have left off flying 
your kite, you ſtill continue to play with 
names, I find; but, what is bred in the 
bone will never be out of the fleſh !— 
How I diſlike thoſe proverbial people, 


Henrietta; they are ſuch wou'd-be wits ! 


—However, as he is called an apothe- 
cary, perhaps he had a mind to tell Mr. 
Campden, (to whom he 1s a ſtranger) 
that he is a /urgeon alſo!—l tell you 
what, Sir, ſaid Leonard, if playing with 
names, is a diſeaſe that has entered my 
bones, I may thank you for conveying it 
there, in a ſweet mixture, from one of 
your blue ſtriped gallipots. 
| | Mr. 
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Mr. Lin&us (I call him Mr. though 
the Eglantines compliment him with 
Doctor at every word) laughed ex- 
ceſſively. I ſhall never forget that cir- 
cumſtance, ſaid he, nor will you ever 
ſee me, I believe, without thinking of a 
cough. Pray, fir, ſaid Mr. Campden 
(who ſeemed mightily pleaſed with the 
Chattering apothecary, and paid him as 
much reſpect as if he had been worth 
two thouſand a year, when he has but 
a hundred and fifty, except his buſineſs, 


which, I belicve, is not very extenſive), 


do inform me how this peculiar cuſtom 
originated :—for he was ſo diſtinguiſhed 
that way at college, that our fellow-ſtu- 
dents called him the univerſal Carver 
and Poliſher of Names. It was a mere 


childiſh nonſenſical circumſtance, ſaid 


Mr. E-— ſen. and will not bear relating. 
Io thoſe who love children, and ob- 
ſerve their droll obſervation, ſaid Mrs. 
E. childiſh actions are intereiting, and 
a fond mother will liſten to the enter- 

raining 
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taining narrative of a doll, or the adven- 
tures of a peg-top, with as much plea- 
fureas an admiral does toa naval hiſtory. 
In an elegant book, entitled“ the Tales 
of theCaſtle,” thoſe parts which relate to 
the manners of children are not the leaſt 
of its merits ; but to be ſure, what my ſon 
alludes to, is very trifling ; yet, as he ob- 
ſerves, I believe it was from the gallipot, 
or its contents, he received the diſeaſe. 
Well, I doll tell you how it was, however, 
fir, faid Mr. L—: and Mr. Campden, 
putting his arm over the back of his. 
chair, reſpectfully liſtened to him. When 
Maſter Leonard was a little fellow in 
petticoats, and about as high as the table, 
he had been walking one evening with his 
Mamma's maid :—Fanny lives here ſtil}, 
faid Leonard. Does ſhe, indeed, ſaid the 
Doctor, that looks well. Well, fir, as 
this young gentleman was paſſing my 
ſhop, in his way home, he muſt needs. 
come and bid me good-night.—l was al- 
ways attached to children! and his voice 

| faultered: 
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faultered :—he finiſhed his glaſs of wine. 
—] know he loſt a ſon at five years old, 
who would now have been juſt the age 
of Eglantine, had he lived; but I can 
hardly think the recollection of what 
happened ſo long ago could affect him 
ſtill; perhaps he ſtopped to recollect 
the ſtory right. 

I believe I was more indebted to the 
ſweet things I ſold, than to his friend- 
ſhip, at that time; however, I deſired 
the maid to let him ſtay an hour or ſo, 
and I would ſend him home.—I was 
very buſy, and did not take much ac- 
count of him for half an hour :—he had 
pounded nut-ſhells in the mortar, weigh- 
ed orange-peel, and whatever he could 
find, in the ſcales; opened the drawers, 
and ſmelt in the jars; but, unfortunate- 
ly, I had given him nothing to eat; at 
laſt, ſideling up to me, and hacking— 
Upon my thoul, Doctor, ſaid he, I have 
got a thad cough, and Mamma won't 
give me any thtuff to take. Upon your 


foul, 
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my 
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foul, faid I, naughty boy !—how dare you 
ſay ſuch a word !—you ſhall never taſte 
another bit of barley-ſugar, nor ſpaniſh 
liquorice again, if you ever ſay ſo any 
more—and [I'll faſten you down in one 
of the jars—or I don't know whether I 
won't pound you in the mortar, as you 
have juſt done the nut-ſhells ! Poor little 
fellow, how innocent he looked, and, 
ſetting up his lip, trotted away to Mrs. 
Linctus, who was fitting in the parlour 
behind the ſhop.—She nurſed, and tried 
to comfort him, but that was only pro- 
ductive of grief; and the more ſhe en- 
deavoured to conſole, the louder he 
cried (which Mrs. Eglantine obſerved 
was always the caſe with humoured 
children—eſpecially ſuch a pet as J, 
Mamma, ſaid Leonard).——At length, 
having finiſhed weeping on Mrs. Ls 
ſhoulder, he was ſet down again, and, by 
degrees, crept to the door, and peeped. — 
Step this way, my man, ſaid I—it's all 
over now; and, as you are told it is very 

wicked 
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wicked to ſay ſuch words, I am ſure you 
will be a good boy till next time 
(that ſet him quite at eaſe, and he ca- 
pered up to me in a variety of poſtures 
and directions) So now for ſomething 
to cure this cough ; and ſetting him on 
the counter, I gave him a piece of ftick 
liquorice ;—he bit it—ſucked it—and 
looked at it but it had not the right 
reliſh: at laſt, he was obliged to lay it 
aſide, making a ſtrange hemming—thith 
nathty thtick, ſaid he, makth me cough 
worth :—give me thome of that ink- 
dutht ath I had wonth at home.—Ink- 
duſt, child, faid I, I don't know what 
you mean; nor could he explain it any 
other way, than by telling me his Mam- 
ma called it ſo. I was obliged to aſk 
my man if any powders had been ſent for 
him while I was away—He talks of no- 
thing but ink-duſt, ſaid I—Fie confidered 
a moment, and recollected that ſome 
Linus had been ſent for his cough 
about a month before, bed ink- 

dutht, 
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dutht, Doctor, ath plain ath I could 
thpeak, ſaid he. So you did, my dear, 
replied I ; and it is very odd that I could 
not tell what you meant, becauſe it 1s my 
name.—Wath it your name that I took 
for my cough, ſaid he—T liked it dearly 
l could cat it, thpoonful after thpoon- 
ful, if I had it wow. I underſtood 
his hints, and reached down a large gal- 
lipot, from which I gave him a little in 
a cup ; but, leaving the whole in his 
way, as I was callcd to a carriage which 
ſtopped with Capt. H-—, who de- 
tained me, I found, at my return, that 
the young gentleman had not been ſa- 
tified with what I gave him, but had 
helped himſelf with his fingers, till he 
could eat no longer. How ill he was af- 
ter that, ſaid Mr. Eglantine; he had 
ſurfeited himſelf to ſuch a degree, that 
it brought on a fever, which, we feared, 
would have finiſhed the young rogue.— 
It is no wonder, then, Leonard, ſaid Mr. 
Campden, that you walk ſo faſt always 

by 
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by a doctor's ſhop; no doubt the ſmell 
brings the conſequences of your cough, 


or of your ſweet palate, to your mind, — 
But he bad no cough, ſaid Mrs. E—, 


it was merely artifice, practiſed for the 
ſake of gain.—I did not ſee him again 
for three months afterwards, ſaid Dr. 
I., and he had left off his petti- 
coats I called him in, and aſked him 
if he would have any more Linctus.— 
No, I thank you, thir, ſaid he, for fear 
I thould thpill it down my new clothe. 
—But, Mamma, ſaid Miſs E, that 
was not the only 'circumſtance that 
taught my brother to make remarks 
on names Fanny aſſiſted in that cuſ- 
tom.—He aſked her one day, fir (turn- 
ing to Mr. L-—), why you was called 
Linctus? and ſhe told him, becauſe you 
was a doctor.—Oh, then, ſaid he, I thup- 
pothe my Mamma givtha thilling a week, 
and meat, and drink, to the poor wo- 


man that comth here every day, becauth 
her 


\ 
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her namth Empty“; and Fanny ſaid, 
yes—(I don't know that I ever heard 
her ſay ſo much as that at once ſince I 
have been here) I know ſhe is aſham=- 
ed to talk before Mr. Campden, and he 
took notice enough of what ſhe ſaid. If 
ſhe had made a miſtake, he would have 
found it out, for he looked at her, and 
ſmiled ail the time ſhe was ſpeaking 
(but her ſpeech was not finiſhed yet): 
And one day, when Farmer Hay came 
to pay his rent to my Papa, Leonard 
pulled him by the coat, and ſaid—Pray, 
Mithter Hay, do you give your name to 
the hortheth—Dr.Ink-durhth name made 
me thick—and then he made me come 
vell again. But pray, Miſs Eglantine, 
faid Mr. Campden, how is it that you 
record theſe little ſtories of your bro- 
ther's liſping days ;—I have a notion, 
that at the time you mention, he could 


This is not a fititious name. 


have 
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have taken your little perſonage, and have 
ſhaken you to atoms; we mult, there- 
fore impute it to ſiſterly affection, that 
retains every account you have heard of 
him; and that conſideration gives your 
hearers a double pleaſure, when you 
condeſcend to indulge them with five 
minutes converſation. How tooliſh he 
made her look; for I am ſure if ſhe 
thought as I did, ſhe imagined he ſuſ- 
pected her of a falſhood.—She only re- 
plied, I believe, fir, my Mamma told 
me.—1 did, my dear, ſaid Mrs. E 
and was not pleaſed with - Fanny for 
leading him into an error in his infant 
days, which is often of more conſe. 
quence than perſons unacquainted with 
children are aware of :—thus ended this 
unmeaning diſcourſe. I cannot think 
how—Mr. Campden, whom they cry up 
as ſuch a ſenſible man, could fit with 
patience as he did, to hear ſuch a pre- 
amble, interſperſed as it was, with quaint 
proverbs, at almoſt every period. Leo- 

nard 


the 
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nard now obſerved, that the ſong was not 
to be diſpenſed with, and they unani- 
mouſly joined in ſoliciting. 

Nothing but Tally-he would do; and 
as Miſs Eglantine never accuſtoms 
herſelf to ſing hunting ſongs, I was 
determined, for once, that I would not, 
and cſpecially after I had refuſed : you 
know, it is not an eaſy matter to make 
me break my word. They at laſt 
grew tired of ſoliciting, and aſked Miſs 
E „ Who, after ſome ſlight apolo- 
gies, began 


With ſage retirement let me dwell, 
And taſte each heart - felt bliſs ! 


That was a ſentimental ſong, picked out, 
no doubt, to pleaſe a certain gentleman, 
Linctus and Campden praiſed the ſong, 
and the ſinger ; but Mrs. Eglantine ſaid, 
(which I knew was levelled at me) pray, 
gentlemen, have done with compliments, 
II think the favour is always done to 
the ſinger, who ſhould rather thank thoſe 

who 
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who are ſo kind to liſten.— I was again 
called on by Mr. Linctus only, and I told 
him I would favour him with any one, 
except The Sportſman, but that was 
really too much for me at preſent. — 
Then we will excuſe you, Miſs W—, 
ſaid Mrs. E had you ſung the 
ſong particularly deſired, we ſhould have 
been much indebted to you; but as hat 
is ſo very painful, I cannot ſuppoſe ano. 
ther can be very eaſy, therefore you will 
oblige me by not attempting any / 

A ſhort ſilence now enſued ; till Mr. 
Linctus, taking a paper from his pocket- 
book, addreſſed himſelf to Mr. Eglan- 
tine: As I muſt think of taking my 
leave in half an hour, Sir, ſaid he, in a 
-lower voice, permit me to explain the 
buſineſs which has afforded me the plea- 
ſure of dining with you to-day ;—and as 
diſtreſſed merit never applied in vain to 
you, I ſhall make no apology for offering 
this ſubſcription, and requeſting a ſmall 
contribution which your humanity will 

readily 
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readily comply with, when I inform you 
it would be gratefully received by the 
afflicted widow and amiable daughter of 
our late worthy Rector, whoſe virtues 
were too well known, to need recounting 
here. 

Added to the diſtreſs of loſing ſuch a 
ſupport and friend, Mrs. Cottrell, and her 
dutiful child, Lavinia, are left in a ſituation 
that every feeling mind muſt compaſſion- 
ate, and every friend, according to his fi- 
nances, will readily aſſiſt. Mrs. Cottrell is 
at too great a diſtance from a ſon, whoſe 
filial duty was the firſt bleſſing his fa- 
ther knew, and whoſe ready purſe (for 
he has the power) would be at her diſ- 
poſal.—He does not yet know of his or 
their misfortune !—when he does, the 
mother will not be dependant, nor the 
ſiſter want a protector. If Mr. Eglan- 
tine had wi/bed to refuſe, he could not well 
eſcape ; don't you think this Linctus ma- 
naged the matter with ſome art, in ſay- 
ing every friend according to his ſiuances, 

will 
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will readily ai. I cannot approve of 
that method of raiſing ſupplies for a 
Friend ; the collector ought to be a very 
honeſt man. I don't mean to hint any 
thing againſt Mr. Linctus, I only fay, it 
ought to be an honeſt man who gathers ſub- 
ſcriptions.! and you will find my remark 
true, when I inform you of his ſucceſs 
=; 

Mr. E replied, an unfortunate 
perſon pointed out by you, Doctor L-—, 
would have been ſufficient to have cn- 
gaged that part which providence has 
kindly lent me, to diſtribute ; but the 
concomitant circumſtances you have re- 
lated, in regard to a family ſo deſervedly 
eſteemed, engage me doubly ; and I beg 
you not to receive the trifle, I add, as a 
gift; but as a duty enjoined me, that 
cannot be diſpenſed with, I wiſh my 
ſon and daughter to know, that as they 
mult one day give an © account of their 
ſtewardihip,””* they muſt not hide their 
« talent in a napkin !”*—Pray, Sir, ſaid 
Leonard, 
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Leonard, where is Lieutenant Cottrell 
now ? He and I were great friends.—I 
did value Lieutenant Cottrell, ſaid he; 
and, turning ſuddenly round, I regarded 
him as my brother !——that I did. 
It was impoſſible that you ſhould avoid 
it, ſaid Mr, , 


Congenial paſſions ſouls together bind ! 


And Lieutenant Cottrell was a lad after 
your own heart, Maſter Leonard. He 
is now in the iſland of St. Lucia; but I 
am told that iſland is ſo unhealthy, that 
he has been attacked by a dangerous epi- 
demical fever, twice during the twelve. 
month he has been abſent. 

I hope he will return ſafe to his 
friends, ſaid Mrs. E-——, when Ad- 
miral S——— comes home; the newſ- 
paper mentions his intention of failing 
for England in a few days.—But what is 
your ſubſcription, general or private? 
ſaid Mr. E. It is a private con- 

G tribution, 
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tribution, Sir, ſaid Mr. L——, at leaſt 
ſo far private, that it has only been le. 
vied among thoſe who know ſomething 
of the family, and are intereſted in their 
welfare. Myſelf and Mr. Vigilant are 
the ſole collectors, and we have gained 
a tolerable ſum already. We ſet down 
our names to five guineas cach, that no 
one might offer leſs ; and the higheſt I 
have received is twelve, which was more 
than I could have expected, or deſired, 
from the quarter it came.——1 am glad, 
ſaid Mr. E it is in my power to 
go a little farther, and gave him a twen- 
ty-pound-note—which the other took 
with as many thanks as if it had been for 
himſelf—Young Mr. E begged to 
add five guineas, becauſe they were re- 
lated to the young Lieutenant. 

My heart, —father ! ſaid he, as he took 
out the money,—do you remember the 
battle he and I had about four years ago, 
in the paddock If your father don't, | 


do, ſaid Mrs. E ; for I ſhall never 
0 | forget 
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forget the fright I was in, yet he would 
not ſuffer me to come and part you, but 
ſtood at the window and laughed! He 
is fit for the ſea, ſaid Mr. E , for 
if he ſhould ever be a commanding 
officer, he poſſeſſes too much humanity 
to uſe unneceſlary ſeverity to thoſe under 
his power; too much honour to deprive 
them of their rights, —and too much 
ſpirit to be impoſed on with impunity. 
His poor father drew his picture a ſhort 
time before he went abroad ;—he was 
drawn as a hunter, as having juſt quitted 
the chace, and was dragging home, in 
one hand, the head of a furious beaſt, 
which had attacked him in his way ;— 
and, under the other arm, he carried a 
lamb, which was ſuppoſed to have been 
left helpleſs in the fields. He had taken 
off a ſoft kerſeymere waiſtcoat to wrap 
it in; and it was really an intereſting 
picture. 
How fond I am of emblematic paint- 
ings, ſaid Miſs Eglantine ; zhat, at once, 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered the courage and tenderneſs of 
Lieut. Cottrell ; it was a thought ſome. 
thing like that which the ſtatuary had, 
who carved Mrs, Draper's monument, 
which is now in the college at Briſtol. — 
Don't you remember, Miſs Wingham, 
the fine figure of Genius, with a lighted 
torch ; and the ſoft mild looking Goddeſs, 
or whatever you call her, — Benevolence, 
with the neſt of pelicans? What was 
the inſcription, Patty? you and I both 
wrote it. Indeed 1 forget, ſaid I, for 
1 loſt the paper. 

She conſidered a moment, then re- 
collecting, O, ſaid ſhe, it was 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
MRS. ELIZABETH DRAPER, 
IN WHOM 
GENIUS AND BENEVOLENCE 
WERE UNITED. 


That lady was the celebrated Sterne's 
_ Eliza—Miſs E „ faid Mr. Camp- 


den, 


N, 
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den, who had ſat till ſhe had done ſpeak- 
ing, changing his purſe from hand to 
hand. —Mary has read none of Sterne's 
works yet, Sir; ſaid Mrs. E, except 
the Sentimental Journey. And now the 
converſation flagged again, which gave 
Mr. Campden an opportunity of ſhew- 


ing bis generoſity. 


I hope, Sir, ſaid he, to Mr. Linctus, 
you will give me leave to follow the ex- 
ample of my friends, and contribute the 
contents of my purſe to thoſe who (/ 
recommended) muſt be deſerving. I re- 
gret that I have ſo ſmall a portion to 
offer, therefore beg you not to expoſe it 
to view. The purſe is not of the leaſt 
conſequence ; I have ſeveral more. My 
ſiſters are ſo good to ſupply me with that 
article. 

Mr. Linctus looked ſurpriſed !—I ſup- 
poſe he did not expect ſuch a threefold 


ſupply. He, however, put it in his. 


pocket, and was going to write. the 
names. There is no occaſion. to ſet 


down 
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down the names, Doctor, ſaid Mr. E, 
that is a ceremony I had rather diſpenſe 
with. 

Give me leave to follow my own opi- 
nion, in that particular, ſaid Dr. L—; 
the ſum you have ſo generouſly beſtowed 
may induce others to do the ſame.—On 
that condition Mr. E agreed. 
Dr. L-— then required Mr. C 's 
name, who declined; ſaying, The note you 
received from Mr. E is ſufhcient 
for example, Sir; and, as a ſtranger, my 
name could have no weight; and I 
ſhould conſider it as a diſreſpect to 
my father, whoſe bounty to me would 
have allowed me to have doubled the 
ſum, had not ſome little extravagances 
led me to ſpend rather too faſt ſince 1 
left him; therefore muſt beg you to ſup- 
preſs it !—And mine, too, ſaid Leonard 
That's down already, replied Dr. L—. 
Down already ! repeated Leonard. What 
do you mean, Sir, by taking the liberty 
of writing my name without permiſſion ? 


Don't 
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Don't you know that I am too well acy 
quainted with Propriety, to conſider my- 
felf as any thing more than a cypher, 
when my father's at home Had he been 
abſent, I would have made you ſet down 
my name as mafter of the houſe ; but as it 
is, pleaſe to take your pen, and blot 
it out, or give me my five guineas again! 
I certainly ſhall not blot out this. proof 
of your benevolence, ſaid Dr. L-—; 
therefore if it muſt be done, do it your- 
felf; which he did; and the tireſome 
piece-of-work was ended! 
I hope this ſheet will finiſh my letter; 
I am weary of relating the occurrences 
of this place, they have neither life nor 
ſpirit in them.—Oh, my dear girl! 
what volumes ſhall I have to write, when 
I go to N —— races; and while I 
am at Margate, next ſeaſon !——But 
then. I jſhall be ſo entirely engaged, I. 
ſhall have no leiſure for writing. 
Dr. Linctus then roſe to take leave. 
Mr. E. entreated him to finiſh the 
evening. 
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evening. ou ball, ſaid Leonard, and 
I'll drive you home if it's 12 o'clock. 
I have depended on a game with you, 
ever ſince I heard you was here. At 
what hour ſhall we-havetea, Ma'am ? ſaid 
he to his mother, looking at his watch, 
it's 7 o'clock. I declare, what with the 
ſummer-houſe, the dinner, and the ſub- 
ſcription—I don't know how this day 
has paſs'd—yet.- (looking at me) it has 
been a day that has rather intereſted the 
feelings—and he ſtroaked his hand over 
the cheek I had ſtruck. When tea was 
over, he roſe, and putting his hand on 
Mr. L-—'s ſhoulder—Come, Sir, ſaid 
he—though you cannot turn me into an 
apple-dumpling, as you uſed to do, per- 
haps you can beat me at trap-ball—I 
ſhould like it of all things.—With all my 
heart, young man, faid the other, as you 
are determin'd, I ſhall ftay; I am wil- 
ling to encounter you— and they both 
repaired to the bowling- green. But 
L-— ſoon ſtepped back, and aſked me 

| if 
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if I would join them, and be Jack on 
both ſides—and he was in earneſt ! 

I looked very croſs, and ſaid, you muſt 
think very oddly of me, Mr. Eglantine, 
to ſuppoſe I would join in ſuch a maſcu- 
line exerciſe ; and I aſſure you I thought 
you in jeſt when you firſt ſpoke: he 


aſked me ſeveral times, but I would 


not go. 

When. he had left the room, Mrs. 
E began to reprove me (upon my 
word, Henrietta, her inſolence was that 
day intolerable). Miſs Wingham, ſaid 


ſhe, as here are none but friends preſent, 
I muſt take the liberty of telling you. 


your behaviour has not pleaſed me this 


afternoon !—Your refuſal of the ſong was 


unfeeling.—If you conſidered yourſelf 
as Mr. L 's ſuperior, which is evi- 
dent you did, you ſhould the more rea- 
dily have complied with his requeſt, —As 
to the game of trap-bal!, it is not, to be 
ſure, to be recommended to ladies; but 


really you and Mary are but two chil- 
G 5 dren ; . 
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dren; and I ſhould ſcarce have expected 
you could diſtinguiſh yet between the 
propriety and impropriety of feminine 
amuſements.——You are fond of fiſhing, 
Miſs Wingham ; for my own part, 1 nei- 
ther like nor condemn that amuſement ; 
yet, by way of compariſon, I muſt fay, 
that I think it juſt as conſiſtent, for a 
lady of delicacy to be ſeen ſtriking, or 
running after a leathern ball, as tearing 
the hook from the throat of a fiſh |— 
therefore, Mary, do you go, and be Jack 
on both ſides. 

It is hardly right, ſaid Mr. Campden, 
to ſend Miſs Eglantine alone ; but if ſhe 
will accept my ſervices, I will gladly at- 
tend as her partner; then, perhaps, Miſs 
W will follow the ſteps of her 
friend, and join Leonard. —Mr. Eglan- 
tine, will you come and preſent that lady's 
hand to your ſon, and take the Dottor 
yourſelf? —You, as our elders, ſhall take 
the meaſurements; Leonard and I will 


run for the ball, and leave nothing for 


the 
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ladies to do, but to ſtrike the blow.— 
I was almoſt obliged to go; indeed it 
was not diſagreeable to me; for I have 


played at trap-ball, you know, at your 


houſe, many a time; but I did not chuſe 
they ſhould know it. 

We played till almoſt nine o'clock, and 
a rare game we had. I don't know when 
we ſhould have left off, had not I, in 
ſtriking the laſt time, ſplit the ball in 
two, which obliged us to leave off ;— 
and on Mrs. E. 's enquiring who was 
the conqueror? Who ſhould it be, ſaid 
Leonard, but Cleopatra Indeed, faid 
his father, ſhe has this day ſtruck a blow 
that none of us could equal ; and her 
power muſt be acknowledged by thoſe 
ſhe has vanquiſhed ! (Little did he 
know how far that remark might have 
been extended! L gave me a con- 


ſcious look.) 


I faid in my laſt ſheet, I hoped my let- 
ter would have finiſhed there; but it was 


not in my power to be conciſe, I have 
{till 
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ſtill a page more to write; ſurely that 
will take in the quarrel which happened 
between me and Miſs Eglantine that 
night. Yes, yes, we have had a quar- 
ret; and I ſuppoſe Miſs Digby knows it 
by this time ; ſhe tells all her ſecrets to 
Miſs Digby, and I ſuppoſe ſpeaks of my 
friends, juſt as I do of her's !—But what 
is Miſs D-— to me? Let her hear it; 
I cannot fetch my words back again ! 

You muſt know that Leonard made 
his promiſe good with Mr. Linctus, and 
drove him home at eleven o'clock at 
night by himſelf. — Miſs E ſaid, 
ſhe would fit up till her brother return- 
ed, and then ſhe would ſleep in peace; 
but the truth, I believe was, that ſhe 
wiſhed for a bit of goſſip with me, and 
ſat in my room an hour. 

I have been anxious, Patty, ſaid ſhe, 
the whole afternoon, to know how my 
brother and you fettled your difference ; 
had he read the letter at laſt — O no, no, 
ſaid I; he was guilty only of aking my 
letter ; 
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letter ; we ſettled it very amicably, and 
have been better friends ſince, than ever 
we were before. We had the niceſt din- 
ner—— ! 

I am glad of it, ſaid ſhe, but I was 
almoſt ſure Leonard had not read it; 
though he ſaid to me, as we came along, 
I confeſs I have tranſgreſſed !—Miſs 
Wingham has cauſe to be angry ; and 
that was the way he put off my queſtions, 
We were filent a while. What a 
worthy man Dr. Linctus is, faid ſhe (I 
knew this was only intended to lead to 
Mr. Campden) ; how very good to take 
ſo much pains for Mrs. Cottrell and her 
daughter !—I wiſh, Patty, my Mamma 
would let you and I call on them; I al- 
ways loved that dear good girl! and I 
ſhall never ſee her now, but I ſhall think 
of that ſweet ſtory in Thomſon's Sea- 
ſons : 


The lovely young Lavinia once had friends! 


and 


( 


a few to my aid; but really I had cried 


ſo much for myſelf in the morning, that 
T had not then a ſingle tear left to be- 


Now on another !—So, in order to excuſe 
myſelf, I began with gently reproving 
her for her miſplaced tenderneſs. 


It is certainly a very great misfortune, 


Taid 1, to loſe a father; and I know Mrs. 
Cottrell is eſteemed by all who know her. 
J am ſure I am very ſorry for them {and 
really, Henrietta, I w;/4 them well); but 
I think you ſhould ſuppreſs your tears, 
when you know how many friends they 


have ready to render them every poſ- 
ſible ſervice; only think what was col- 


lected at your table for them to-day !— 
That's very true, my dear, continued 
ſhe; thoſe contributions will relieve their 
neceſſities, but cannot reſtore the affec- 
tionate huſband to the afflicted widow, 


nor the tender parent to the unprotected. 


orphan * 3 
0, .dear 


and the ſender girl melted into tears. 
At another time [might have ſummoned 
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O, dear Maria, ſaid I, I know a: 


hut it's a very great comfort, though, 


and zhey ought to remember it is not every: 
one in diſtreſs that finds the friends 
which they have met with ; but I won- 
der at your very great uneaſineſs juſt 
now; you did not cry when Mr. L—— 


related the ſtory I think it would have 


been more natural hen. 


I knew of the death of Mr. Cottrell, 


faid ſhe; it is reflecting on the conſe- 
quent circumſtances hinted at by that 
good Doctor which now affects me! 
yet I aſſure you, a tear or two ſtole down 


my cheek as he related the account, 


though I endeavoured to conceal it. —— 
How fooliſh that was, ſaid I; it would 


have given Mr. Campden (I found ſhe 
would not mention his name) a proof of 
your ſenſibility !-I don't know that, 


ſaid ſhe; Mrs. Chapone ſays, that nei. 
ther tears. nor fears are becoming in a 
woman, unleſs they are involuntary, and 
ſhun obſervation. 


O, but 


4 
| 
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©, but a lover, you know, ſaid I, 


don't ſee with the ſame eyes as a friend. 
Campden would have valued them more 
than drops of gold Gold, indeed, he 
ſeems to care little about, or I think he 
would not have given away purſe and 
all; but to be ſure there might not be a 
vaſt deal in it. 

Mr. Campden is no lover of mine, 
Cleopatra, I aſſure you, ſaid ſhe; I am 
ſure he never. entered on the ſubject of 
love with me, but always reſpectfully 
converſes on ſuch topics as I can with 
propriety join in.—Inſinuations of that 
kind from you are rather too frequent, 
and at this time nſeaſonable l really am 
not diſpoſed for, nor equal to, your ſati- 
rical mirth. | 

Now, indeed, Maria, ſaid I, there is 
more conſiſtency in my behaviour than 
your's ; becauſe it is far more natural to 
be merry, after ſuch a bout as we have 
had to-night in the bowling- green, than 
to fit down crying, and making one's ſelf 

melancholy, 
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melancholy, about an affair which (tho' 
it is very unfortunate) was not in our 
power to prevent. 

That kind of ſtoic philoſophy may be 
ſafe, ſaid ſhe, but it is by no means na- 
tural, in my opinion ; and if you talk of 
conſiſtency, was it more conſiſtent for 
you to grieve in the manner you did, and 
put yourſelf into ſuch an agitation, that 
you could not come in to dinner, merely 
becauſe my brother had, in play, taken an 
epiſtle, which, if he had peruſed, would 
only have cauſed a few jokes on the inſig- 
nificance of youthful female correſpon- 
dences, than for me to beſtow a few tears, 
as the juſt tribute due to ſuffering vir- 
tue I think, Cleopatra, we had better 

—ſay——good night for I ſee we 


ſhall not be concordant in our opinions ; 
and was going. 

Stop a moment, Maria, faid I; I muſt 
beg you will ſay no more about that let- 
ter; I ſuppoſe you wiſh to ſee it? Nou 
don't know the reaſon I had for uncaſi- 

neſs + 
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neſs ; and therefore cannot judge; (ſhe 
fat down again) ; and indeed you ſnap 
one up ſo, if one ſays but half a word, 
that I ſhall be glad when I return home ; 
even your mother treats me unkindly ! 
She gave me a more ſevere rebuke, this 
afternoon, than ever I had from my own. 
Mamma in my lite. | 
I ann aſtoniſhed, I am aſtoniſhed, ſaid 
Miſs E !—You ſuppoſe I wiſh to 
fee the letter! not by any means, 
Patty !—I have no curioſity that way.— 
As to ſnapping you up, I do not com- 
prehend your meaning; I have not ſpo- 
ken with any unbecoming warmth, but 
it is right to vindicate myſelf; and not 
I have allo my friends to defend I—1 


think my Mamma ſhewed her regard for 
you, when ſhe told you of an error, 


which, if repeated in different compa» 
nies, muſt draw on you the imputation 


of haughtineſs !——Burt really, Cleopa- 
tra, in order to vent your anger on ne, 


you. 
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you ſpeak ill of my relations, and every 
our viſitors ! 

I certainly obſerved your inſinuation 
reſpecting Mr. Campden's generoſity, 
(I knew, Henrietta, I had left a ſting 
behind, which would be felt ſoon or late, 
and I ſhould have been much mortified, 
if ſhe had not ſhewn it), though I meant 
to have paſs'd it over, if you had not pro- 
voked me beyond my weak powers of for- 
bearance !——There was a degree of 
meanneſs in your ſuſpicion, that Mr. 
Campden's purſe contained a mere trifle; 
or, in other words, that he wiſhed, by 
the method he took, to make the com- 
pany imagine he had given more than 
he did. In my opinion, that act of vo- 
luntary benevolence, and the manner of 
it, proved that innate humanity - virtuous 
emulation and, as it were, ſenſitive pre- 
ſence of mind, and native politeneſs— 
co-operate to render that amiable youth 
an ornament to his friends and ſociety !— 
Had he not poſſeſſed humanity, he might 

| have 
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have with-held his donation !—I am ſure 
no one expected it from him !—He wiſh- 
ed alſo to emulate the benevolence which 
diſtinguiſhes my dear Papa; and in fo 
doing, did honour to his oor parents! 
His ſenſitive feelings induced him to 
conceal what ſum he had given, leſt it 
ſhould ſeem a reproof to my brother, 
who had not contributed ſo much ; for 
I can tell, within a very little, what 
it was he gave, becauſe, juſt before 
dinner, he begged my Papa to oblige 
him with caſh for a ten-pound note, and 
he did not leave the room afterwards, to 
put it away. 

I ſaw him turn his purſe inſide out, 
ſome crumbs of bread had got in, and 
there was a guinea or two at the other 
end, when he took out the note.—I did 
not interrupt her; and ſhe ſaid, on ac- 
tions that have an exceptionable aſpect, 
we ſhould judge favourably ; but on thoſe 
which deſerve praiſe, to put unfavour- 
able conſtructions, is a meanneſs of which 


1 did 
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I did not think you capable: and I aſſure 
you, Miſs Wingham, however you may 
be diſpoſed to rally me, and call Mr. 
Campden my lover, this action of his 
appears to me ſo very praiſe-worthy, that 
I ſhall reſpect, honour, and -there 
—-that's my brother ringing, ſo I ſhall 
ſtay no longer. 

O Ma'am, ſaid I, you are very wel- 
.come, you are vaſtly welcome !—You 
may love, honour, and obey him too, if 
you pleaſe, I don't want to hinder you, 
for he is not a beau to my mind, I can 
aſſure you. 

She was not out of hearing; but did 
not chuſe to give me an anſwer !—How- 
ever, -her ladyſhip condeſcended to call 
on me again, as ſhe paſt my door, and 
wiſhed me good- night. Step this way, 
Miſs Eglantine, ſaid I ; I will acknow- 
ledge Mr. C 's benevolence, now 
you have told me what it vas, and 
pointed out the reaſon why he concealed 
it, appears to me in its true light, and I 
5 am 
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am not ſurpriſed that you approve it! 
But d you think it is commendable to 
put ſuch a ſum into the hands of an en- 
tire ſtranger, (as Dr. L——- was to 
him) without receiving any acknowledg- 
ment, or without any witneſs, to affirm 
how much he received ? 

Now don't begin to look ſerious, and 
fancy this, and that, and t'other —1 
am not going to ſay any thing to hurt 
the character of Dr. L ; but we 
know he has a large family, and we know 
he has had many private loſſes, which 
are not publickly known : under theſe 
circumſtances, you will allow that ne- 
ceſſity is an enemy to integrity; and as 
Doctor Linctus deals fo much in pro- 
verbs, of courſe he has not overlooked, 
* Charity begins at home!“ 

Heaven forgive you, Miſs Wingham! 
ſaid Miſs E-—, what can you mean 
to hint that good Dr. L. will pur- 
"loi the F of Mrs. C—— ? In- 

deed 
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deed I ſhall ceaſe to reſpect you, if you 
ſhow yourſelf in colours ſo deſpicable; 
but I will hope you have made thoſe ob- 
ſervations merely to offend me.—I will 
not impute it to your natural diſpoſt- 
tion ; yet I think it is much of a piece 
with your ſatire on poor Betſy Thorn, 
who dined here once in a ſilk gown.— 
Well, ſaid I, and conſidering what your 
Papa and Mamma did for her and her 
family, I ſtill ſay it was a ſhame that ſhe 
ſhould wear it.—I think when a girl can 
viſit her benefactor, dreſſed out in a 61k 


gown, the is no longer in need of aſſiſt. 
ance.—How often our weak judgment 


leads us aſtray, ſaid ſhe. That very 
gown was a preſent from dear Miſs 


Digby, though I did not tell you ſo at. 
the time, becauſe that lady and you had 


had a diſagreement, and I did not wiſh 
to mention her to you till it had blown 


 over,—Then you might have ſpared 


yourſelf the trouble now, ſaid I, for to 
tell you the truth, it is not blown over 


2 yet: 
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yet :—Tha! lady and I could never agree, 
and glad enough I was when ſhe left off 
ſchool. I aſſure you, Miſs Eglantine, 
you will not ſee me very often, when 
ſhe comes to viſit you: for though ſhe 
is twenty-ſix, and I am but a ch/ld, as 
your Mamma was pleaſed to ſay yeſter- 
day—I think I have as much right to 
have an opinion of my own as herſelf, 
which never was allowed me when ſhe 
was by; and, in my own terms, ſhe is a 
miſchief-making, prudiſh, hypocritical, 
upſtart, young woman.—And there you 
may finiſh, ſaid Miſs E-—, for I can 
contend with you no longer—1 ſhall 
only ſay, Miſs Wingham, that I am 
ſorry, exceſſively ſorry, that my brother 
likes you ſo well:—ſo once more good 
night..——0O ] bon foir, Mademoiſelle, ſaid 
I, that's the ſame meaning as your 
plain Engliſh; and pray don't alarm 
yourſelf about your brother for I don't 


"wiſh to be your ſiſter, I can tell you; 
| | but 
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but ſhe was gone before I ſaid the laſt 
ſentence. 

We never had ſuch a ſet-to before. 
I wonder what her admirer would 
have thought of the mild countenanced 
virago, if he had ſeen her :—we were as 
cool as freſh cucumbers all the next day ; 
and now we are civil again, but not quite 
cordial.— She told me this morning, 
that her Mamma has invited Mrs. Cot- 
trell and her daughter to dine with us to- 
morrow—ſo my letter is not finiſhed yet; 
I wonder how much longer I ſhall carry 
it about in my pocket I am called to 
ſupper Such ſupper-ings as there are 
here would frighten you. Did you ever 
hear of ſuch a ſupper as we had on the 
ball-night, old faſhioned ham and fowls ! 
but Mr. E- is fond of ſomething 


ſubſtantial ; and I declare Leonard took 


it in his head, one night, to have a red 
herring ; and poſitively Miſs Eglantine 
eat half of it.— J like them very well, 


but not to eat them publicly. 


H Monday 


Monday Morning. 


Nothing remarkable happened yeſter- 
day, and I have only to tell you that 
Mrs. Cottrell and Lavinia dined here. 
] believe you did not ſee her, when you 
was at Ramſbury, therefore I ſhall juſt 
inform you, that ſhe is allowed to be 
very much like Miſs Eglantine ; but, in 
my opinion, far the prettieſt ;—though 
they are both tolerable ;—but the latter 
is rather too ſhort. I am taller, by ſome 
inches, than either; and when I had my 
feathers on, on Leonard's birth night, I 
was above every body in the room !—You 
may ſuppoſe every attention was paid 
them; and I am ſure they could not ſay 
I behaved haughtily to the young lady 
—Why ſhould 1 ?—She is as agreeable 


to 
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ro me as any of my own ſex are, except 
you, Henrietta; that's an exception of 
courſe. 
Mrs. Eglantine and Mrs. Cottrell 
ſeemed inclined to have ſome private 
converſation ; therefore Mr. Campden 
propoſed a walk tothe ladics; and we went 
to the new milk-houſe, two miles diſ- 
tant, took a bottle of wine, and had a 
bowl of ſyllabub, inſtead of tea, under 
the great oak, which you muſt remem- 
ber in Acorn Meadow. Mr. Campden 
offered an arm to each of the ladies, and 
I took one of Leonard's. | 

The evening was very pleaſant, and 
we all ſeemed to enjoy it. I thought 
Miſs Cottrell was rather too chearful, 
conſidering her father has been dead but 
five weeks !—I wonder Miſs Mary was 
pleaſed at Mr. C 
liteneſs to her ;—he talked to her more 
than ever he does to me. You may be 
ſure we had a diſcourſe again about the 


merits 


s attentive po- 
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merits of the Cottrell family, after they 
were gone; and Miſs Eglantine addreſſed 
herſelf to Mr. Campden, continually ! 
Indeed ſhe ſeemed determined to let 
me ſee that my remarks on him had not 
lefſened him in her eſteem; and ſhe 
thanked him, in my preſence, on Friday, 
for his generoſity to her acquaintance !— 
After ſupper, laſt night, Leonard aſked 
his father, if he knew who would ſuc- 
ceed to the Rectory ?—He was anſwered, 
it is not yet decided. 

I fear, ſaid Mrs. Eglantine, it will be 
long before we meet with another Mr. 
- Cottrell !-——He was, in all reſpects, 
what a clergyman ought to be! Had 
J not read it long ſince, Mamma, 
ſaid Maria, I ſhould have thought the 
character of the clergyman, in Gold- 
ſmith's Deſerted Village, had been writ- 
ten for him. There are a few lines exactly 
adapted to him. Pray, Sir, ſaid ſhe to 
Mr. Campden, did you ever read it? 
Several times, he replied; but what are 
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the particular lines you think adapted to 
the gentleman deceaſed? 


A man he was, to all the country dear! 


is certainly applicable to him, ſaid ſhe, 
for every perſon valued him; and again, 


Unpractis'd he to fawn, or ſcek for power, 

By doctrines faſhioned to the varying hour; 
Far other aims +/s heart had learn't to prize, 
More {kill'd to raiſe the wretched, than to riſe, 


Then ſpeaking of his hoſpitality, 


The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 
Whoſe beard deſcending, {wept his aged breaſt! 


not that we ſuppoſe he encouraged beg- 


gars, for 
He chid their wand'rings; but reliev'd their pain, 


Then it goes on, 
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The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims 
allow'd. 

The broken ſoldier, kindly bade to ſtay, 

Sat by his fire —and talk'd the night away: 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of ſorrow done, 

Shoulder'd his crutch—and ſhew'd how fields 
were won! 

Pl-as'd with his gueſts, the good man learnt to 
glow, 


And quite forgot their wices in their avoe / 


That line, ſaid ſhe, pleaſes me extremely 
—and ſo do theſe : 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his lings lean'd to virtue's fide ! 


There is yet another couplet, Sir, that I 
cannot omit, 


Truth from his lips prevail'd, with double ſway, 
And fools, who came A remain d to pray / 


| 
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Don't you think, Papa, turning from 
7 Mr. C „ that Mr. Cottrell's per- 
| ſuaſive 


e 
ſuaſive language, and powerful argu- 
ments, would have made a convert of an 
infidel? 

He had great powers, my dear, ſaid 
Mr. E , and his conduct was not a 
burleſque on his diſcourſe ; or rather, 
his diſcourſe on his conduct. If he 
made no converts, he certainly gave 
ſtrength to thoſe who deſired to walk 
in his ſteady and virtuous ways l- Bug 
though I am pleaſed with you, Mary, 
for doing juſtice to the memory of Mr. 


Cottrell, I could wiſh you would ac- , 


cuſtom yourſelf to plain converſation, 
without always alluding to poetical au- 
thors ; 1t looks pedantic, my dear, and 
your acquaintances will call you conceit- 
ed, But I think, Sir, ſaid Mr. C & 
the lines Miſs E-— has been ſo kind 
to favour us with, cannot diſpleaſe. 
O, I am not diſpleaſed with her, ſaid 
my father; I only wiſh ſhe would rather 
check herfelf ſometimes. 


I believe 
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believe, Sir, ſaid Leonard, (who al- 
ways takes her part when her father is a 
little angry with her) though he has told 
her of it enough himſelf, and fo have I, 
for I hate it my ſiſter has had that 
propenſity, from her cradle -I can re- 
member her poetical nurſe, who never 
ſpoke to my ſiſter but ſhe made a rhyme, 
and always rocked her to ſleep with 
*a ſong: therefore, as- my mother ob- 
ſerved; the error was implanted: in 
her infancy, as many cuſtoms are. —I 
have a way of ſpinning my hat, when 
any thing provokes me, which you have 
ſeen me do, Lionel, many a time, When 
J was quite a boy, my father uſed to 
tell me, if I found myſelt inclined to be 
in a paſſion, there was nothing better 
than to hold a ſpoonful of water in my 
mouth till I could tell a hundred, and 
zit would have a fine - Neither 
would my adverfary have half the power 
over me; or it water was not to be had, 
it would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, if 1 
| was 
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was to take off my hat, and ſpin it on 
the floor, or on my hand, without ſpeak- 
ing, till J had counted the above num- 
ber. I fancied it operated well, and in 
order to govern my temper, accuſtom- 
ed myſelf to ſpin my hat, till it became 
habitual; and I ſuppofe I ſhall never be 
able to leave it off! 

Several ſubjects were now diſcuſſed in 
turn; at laſt it changed to the Cottrell 
family. I ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid Miſs E 
to Mr. C , you have read Thom- 
ſon's Seaſons ?—Don't Miſs Cottrell put 


you in mind of the Gleaner? and then 


repeated the line ſhe teaſed me with on 


Thurſday night. It is certain ſhe talked - 


to him out of ſpite to me; for the uſed 
to be quite difhdent ! 


I think, faid he, that lady anſwers the 


deſcription very obviouſly, and her ſitu- 
ation is much the ſame as the poctical 
Thomſon's charming Lavinia !—I am 
pleaſed with her manners, “ There is 


ſomething about her ſo truly feminine!“ 
HJ DET You 
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—You ſee, Sir, ſaid Leonard, my ſiſter 
has forgot your injunction ; ſhe has leap- 
ed into the corn-field now among Thom- 
ſon's reapers ; but hobby-horſes will not 
be confined to the ſtable; and it is in vain 
to confine or curb them; give them the 
rein a little, and they will at laſt ſtop 
of themſelves ! 

The clock ſtruck eleven, and Miſs 
E-——- and I withdrew. She came 
again to my room, which ſhe had not en- 
tered ſince Thurſday.—1 thought it 
beſt not to quarrel again; but juſt threw 
out a few hints about Miſs Cottrell. I 
would gladly make her jealous of Lavi- 
nia =I think I ſhould be very far on 
my journey, if I could do that! I 
therefore ſaid, I think Maria, /er:o»/ly, 
and as a friend,. you had better not have 
invited Miſs Cottrell, till Mr. Campden 
had left you, which you know will be in 
a few days. II really thought he took 
a great deal of notice of her And did 
not you, yourſelf, hear him ſay, ſhe an- 

ſwered. 
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ſwered the deſcription of Thomſon's 
charming Lavinia! And did you mind 
with what energy he ſaid, © There is 
ſomething about her ſo ſruly feminine?“ 
Indeed, Maria, you ſhould not have 
put him in mind of Lavinia the reaper. 
— The thought of her brings to one's 
ideas Palemon too; and Campden's gene- 
roſity and elegance, entitles him equally 
to the character! Don't you know, 


The pride of ſwains Palemon was, 


The generous, and the rich! 
THOMSON, 


Should ſhe be informed of his voluntary 
benevolence to her, do you think ſhe 
would not feel it? Generoſity on one ſide, 
Mary, and Gratitude on the other, may 
have a powerful influence, at leaſt on 
ber; and I thought Mr. Campden leem- 
ed rather pleaſed with her perſon. 
She is reckoned like you, therefore will 
pleaſe, as you have pleaſed ; and her ſitu- 


ation will make her intereſting. 


She. 
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She is an amiable girl, Cleopatra, ſaid 
ſhe, and T wiſh ſhe may find juſt ſuch a 
Palemon as Mr. Campden Such a 
one you may, ſaid I, but not Campden 
himſelf !—That muſt take its chance, 
ſaid ſhe ;—he is under no engagement to 
me ;—however it is a ſubject we will 
drop at preſent; and as it grows late, I 
wiſh you a good night's reſt !—The ſame 
to you, ſaid 1, and pleaſant dreams. 
And now, Henrietta, as I think I 
have told you all the occurrences I could 
muſter together, I will take my leave, 
and ſign my name, if nobody makes me 
jump again; therefore, with all the ſin- 
cerity of faſhion and pleaſure, 


I am, yours, 


CLEOPATRA WINGHAM. 


It is wrote at laſt! 


. 
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P. S. What a parcel of pens have I 
thrown away ſince I began, and could 


not find a good ane. among them 
Miſs Eglantine can make pens, and 
has picked up and mended all that I 
have, from time to time, ſcattered about. 
For a lady to mend pens, is, in my opi- 
nion, maſculine and ſtingy Why 
can't ſhe buy new ones, or ſend thequills 
to be made by the ſchoolmaſter, and 
give him a trifle for his trouble? 
But her father has ſomething of that 
about him. It was but the other day 
that he made a poor fiſherman abate ſix- 
pence a- piece in ſome mackerel i Did 
that agree with the twenty pounds given 
away laſt Thurſday ?—I wonder he could 
act ſo meanly before the ſervants ;.but he 
excuſed himſelf, by ſaying he would not 
be impoſed on ! 


L E T- 
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Ferre 
Miſs Digby to Miſs Eglantine. 


How I rejoice, my dear Miſs Eglan- 
tine, at the fortunate circumſtance which 
has diſappointed, diſtreſſed, and deceiv- 
ed you !——No doubt you are, by this 
time, convinced of the neceſſity of my 
early caution. What an eſcape has your 


Trio experienced !—What injury might 


not ſuch an enemy have done For 


though it is impoſſible ſhe could ever 
have had any aſcendency over the heart 


of ſuch a man as you deſcribe Mr, 
Campden, yet ſhe might ſo have tra- 


duced his character among your friends, 


by artful inſinuations, which ſhe knows. 
| how 
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how to practiſe, that ſne might have 
ſown the ſeeds of ſupicion in their 
minds, and changed their preſent inten- 
tions in his favour !——She might have 


completed, as ſhe intended, the down- 


fall of your happineſs ; and have engaged 
the affections of your humane, generous, 
and open-hearted brother, to a high de- 
gree, merely for the deſpicable gratifica- 
tion of making him feel her triumphant 
power, and then have ridiculed him, 
among his adherents, for his weakneſs 


and credulity ! 


I feel ſuch indignation, while I dwell 
upon the ſubject, that I would quit it im- 
mediately, was it not that I wiſh to give 
you my advice on this affair. I ſhall 
not apologize for admoniſhing you. — 
You call me your counſellor, and I will 
ever ſupport your cauſe to the extent 
of my ability. 

Be not precipitate, nor let her know 
what you have diſcovered, till your 


Mamma is acquainted with her de- 


ceit. 


1640 
ceit. he is the moſt proper perſon to 
lop off ſuch a dangerous branch of your 
acquaintance |! Shew her the letter, 


and fear not. her diſpleaſure, though your 


regard for Mr. Campden is mentioned 
therein. 

Does my dear Mary imagine I would 
have countenanced her increaſing attach- 
ment, had I not known it was approved 
by her parents, and founded on virtuous 
principles a Know then, my dear, 
and be happy in knowing, that your 
Mamma has written to me on the ſubject 


more than once, and enjoined me to ſe- 


creſy, that you might diſcloſe your mind 
to me I cannot expreſs the ſatis fac- 
tion it gives me, to find that your | Mam- 
ma's account of your lover, is a proof 
that your deſcription. is not the effect of 
romantic enthuſiaſm. | 


She tells me his viſit was planned by 


his parents, and yours, who were deter- 

mined never to biaſs the inclinations of 

their children; and they have obſerved, 
9 3 with 
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with pleaſure, that the intent is anſwer- 
ed -I hope you will now forgive my 
raillery, and acknowledge I had ſome 
foundation for my /agacious hints, ſince 

your own. parents have found you out; 
and I hope you will now be aſſured, that 
there was nothing more in Mr. Camp- 
den's mentioning Miſs Wingham's name, 
than an intention to expxeſs his pleaſure, 
that ſhe at laſt (through, neceſſity) had 
given him an opportunity of diſcloſing 
his ſentiments. | 
Do nat regret the interruptions of that 
evening. Depend on it, it will not be 
long before he aſks you of your father; 
for I am ſure he had reaſon, enough to 
diſcover (by your concern on his ſudden 
indifpoſition), that he had your hear! as 
{ate as he could with it !——How I ho- 
nour him for his coldneſs to her, and ap- 
plaud you for refuſing the appellation of 
genileman to that vain fribble, Single- 
ton! Indeed his ſtory of the dog, proved 
he had no claim to the 7/le ; for what 
groom 
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groom would have taken the libery of 
entering a room to whip an animal, 
while a gentleman had been ſitting there? 
If every man would treat ſuch co- 
quets with indifference, and every wo- 
man ſuch fops with the dignity of diſ- 
dain, there would be more pleaſure and 
equanimity in ſociety !——The former 
. would have no motive for their enſnaring 
arts, and the latter might endeavour to 
be wiſe, when they found no attention 
paid to their folly! But Hlatiery 
(though we all affect to deſpiſe it) is 
unfortunately ſo pleaſing to the ear, that 
many of our ſex will deſcend to converſe 
with the meaneſt of her admirers, for 
the ſake of hearing herſelf praiſed !— 
However, if we were to think aright, 
Flattery might, at all times, be turned to 
advantage. 

If an ordinary woman is told ſhe 1s 
pretty, ſhe ſhould conſider it as irony, 
and deſpiſe the flatterer ! If a paſ- 
fionate woman is told ſhe is gentle, ſhe 

ſhould 
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ſhould conſider it as a polite rebuke, and 
gratefully thank the flatterer /——It an 
amiable woman is highly complimented 
for her virtues, ſhe will underſtand it 
properly, and may do as ſhe pleaſes with 
the fatterer ; but perhaps, in that caſe, it 
ceaſes to be flattery !——Yet I could 
almoſt aſſure myſelf that Mr. Campden, 
much as he is attracted by your merit, 
has never paid a compliment immedzately 
to you ; but I have an idea, that he has, 
by indirect and more delicate methods, 
by illuſions, and ſo on, fully made you 
underſtand what he thinks of your perſon 
and mind Such is the mode a very 
polite man generally purſues; and our 
{ex muſt own it is very ſucceſsful. 

Do you think, Mary, your conſtan- 
cy will ſecure you from a ſecond at- 
tachment, during his abſence ? Con- 
ſider it is a long time! A whole year ! 
—but I truſt it will. Many people 


recommend AZ/ence, as the beſt remedy 
to wear off ſuch impreſſions,—I differ 
trom 
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from the general opinion, and think it 
oftener increaſes, than diminiſhes affec- 
tion; particularly in one of your turn. 
Love ſeeks retirement; and, like the 
feed which has taken root, though con- 
cealed in the earth, expands by ſlow and 


imperceptible degrees l Society is ne- 


glected for ſolitude, and ſilent contem- 


plation; or the latter is indulged even in 
company — The mind dwells inceſſantly 


on the object of whom it is deprived 
Thought brings to the i imagination nothing 


but his vi7/es, and pleads his cauſe, per- 
haps, more powerfully than he; with all 


the eloquence of ſpeech, could do, if he 
were preſent, Neither is the lover, who. 


purſues his. travels or occupations in 


buſier ſcenes, more ſecure. 


In every climate, the beloved fair one 


is preſent to his imagination, as the 
North Star to the eye of the mariner! 


| In all companies, he ſtrives to trace ſome - 


reſemblance ; but can draw no compari- 
ſon !—© The generality of the world are 
alike ; but hal, ſays he, makes one in- 


dividual 


1 


al 
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dividual riſe ſo ſuperior When among 
the pleaſures, or when contemplating 
{ſcenes which he knows would delight 
her, he wiſhes ſhe could participate! 
When ſickneſs, or misfortunes aſſail 
him, he ſighs for her alleviating, ſooth- 
ing powers, to eaſe pain and animate 
fortitude -In ſhort, my dear, (it is 
in vain to argue) nothing can prove an 
antidote againſt the increaſe of firm, rooted 
love ! 

But how happy !—how ſuperlatively 
happy are you, my charming young 
friend, who have gained the greateſt 
treaſure woman can poſſeſs! the 
heart of a worthy man,—who have 
alſo the pleaſurcable reflection, that 
your attachment is ſanctioned by pa- 
rental approbation, and the ſatisfac- 
tion, that, in point of fortune, there 
is no diſparity ! This js not the leaſt 
of your advantages ; for what extreme 
pain muſt that boſom feel, which has 

ventured 
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ventured to heave a ſigh for an amiable 
ſuperior, when, perhaps, paternal ambi- 
tion interferes, and chills, with cold and 
harſh ſeverity, the tender buds of mu- 


tual afe#n, and forbids their growth! 


The father, who expects more than filial 
duty and affection, and places a barrier 
between his own child and happineſs, 
does not deſerve the tender—the honour- 
able title of parent 
If he admits the certainty of philoſo- 
phical attraction and gravitation, he 
ſhould alſo remember that the common 
needle has no more power to recede from 
the magnet, when brought within the 
limits of its attraction, than one of a 
higher poliſh, and greater value I The 
humble cottager has dared ſometimes to 
look up even to her prince, and the un- 
fortunate Roſamond ventured—hapleſs 
maid !—to love her king ! 
A virtuous mind is a magnet that muff 
attract ; and Pope had exactly my idea, 
when 
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when he wrote Abelard and Eloiſa, at 
leaſt in one line, 


O! bleſt eſtate, where ſouls each other draw ! 


To thoſe who are fond of metaphyſical 
enquiry, the value of that line muſt be 
ce far above rubies ! The idea of that 
ſublime intercourſe, which the mind ex- 
periences when it meets with its counter- 
part, is one of the moſt pleaſing of all 
contemplations, and may certainly be 
comprehended in a high degree even 
by terreſtrials! 

Milton and Pope, I believe, thought 
alike; you quote the former, and have 
therefore read thoſe wonderfully fine paſ- 
ſages, wherein he conveys ſuch refined 
ideas of the happineſs communicated and 
received by the angelic natures, diſen- 
cumbered of matter. 

Excuſe theſe obſervations, I am very 
apt to elope from my intended bounda- 
ries ; and, were I not to check my pen, 

ſhould 
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ſhould go on praiſing the lofty, ſublime, 
admired, Milton, till my attention 
meant to the Pope, would be totally for- 
gotten ! Therefore, to return to his Ho- 
line ſo don't think me playfully ironi- 
cal perhaps he deſerves the title as 
juſtly as the Romiſh Pontiff; - and, with 
ſubmiſſion to his judgment, I ſhall give 
you my opinion on the line following 
that 1 have juſt quoted; I think it has a 
dangerous tendency. 


Where love is liberty, and nature laau ! 


Probably Miſs Wingham might like it very 
well; ſhe owns ſhe does not want the benefit 
of the clergy; however, I think the line too 
good to be applied to her, becauſe I be- 

. lieve ſhe likes liberty, without being ca- 

pable of /ove, and her /aws have neither 
nature nor reaſon to recommend them. — 

So young as you are, I ſhould not have 

introduced a ſubject of this kind, was 

not your ſuſceptible heart already caught. 
Remember 
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Remember it has not been my precepts 
which have had any influence. Nature, 
with you, has purſued her own better 
methods. My diſapprobation of the 
poem, in many parts, ariſes from this 
reaſon, that it is very often recom- 
mended by thoſe who have ſo little regard 
for community, that they trample on one 
of the beſt inſtitutions ſociety has form- 
ed the lat of matrimony !—or, in Mr. 
Pope's words, condemn 


All laws but thoſe which love has made! 


Surely malrimony is no more a violation 
of the /aw of nature, than it can be an 
offence to nalure to cultivate the earth ! I 
rather think the matrimonial union 1s ſtill 
the lat of nature, heightened by the 
ſolemnity of a religious ceremony ! 
But obe is liber/y! is the grand ſen- 

tence | Matrimony has fetters ! 
Young as you are, Maria, do you not 
ſee through the veil with which they 
1 would 
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would ſhade their principles, while they 
endeavour to enſnare the affections of the 
unwary; and having talked them into 
an adherence to their tenets, deſert the 
unfortunate victims without remorſe ; 
(for love 1s liberty !) and entangle the next 
liſtner, by the ſame artifice !—Bur will 
ſuch Lovelaces preſume to ſay, that na- 
ture is their /aw ?—Does nature teach 
them to practiſe deceil, and abandon the 
helpleſs deceived ?-Pope might mean 
well; but artful readers | 


„ been, with eaſe, 
Twiſt wor ds and meanings as they pleaſe. 
GAY. 


I am ſure the law of matrimony, 
and the law of nature (as they call 
it) have equal fetters; the latter, we 
ſuppoſe, is always preceded by mutual 
promiſes, and the former 1s nothing 
more, except that one is exchanged in 
a conſecrated temple, before witneſſes; 


the other depends on the word ory, 
paſſed 


T 
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paſſed perhaps in private, in a houſe, a 
garden, or field. 

But if thoſe who delight in this vaſt 
ſcope for liberty (which they think the 
author I have juſt mentioned gives them) 
would conſider what he ſays in another 
of his beautiful compoſitions, they would 
find, that though their promiſes were not 
given and received in church, the place 
was ſacred where*er the private vows were 
made | The great Pope has conſe- 
crated the whole world : 


To Him whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar earth, ſea, ties!“ 


Therefore let thoſe whoare ſo fond of the 


law of nature, remember, that according 


to Mr. Pope, (of whom I am a great 


admircr) their vows can no where be 
made but in a conſecrated temple, which 
takes up all ſpace, nor the hand any 
where he given but at the aar, whether 


on /ca or land. 


Shall 


[ 
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Shall we forget who has ſaid, © Let 
your yea (be) yea ; (and your) nay, nay*,” 
or how vaſt a diſcourſe might be carried 
on from the expandings of that ſeem- 
ingly ſhort ſentence ? 
How I wiſh I was equal to the ſubject, 
or that I was acquainted with ſome 
worthy clergyman who would aſſiſt me! 
—] would gladly write a ſermon from 
that ext, if I could prevail on any cle- 
rical gentleman to preach ir; becauſe 1 
think they are in duty bound to laſh the 
libertine principles which are making 
their way apace, to undermine the influ- 
ence of the eſtabliſhed religion of Eng- 
land. The Clergy, who ought to be the 
props, ſhould confider this. Why will 
they not Take the foxes, the /i!1le 
foxes, that ſpoil their vines, when their 
vines have tender grapes f.“ 


* St, Matthew, chap. v. verſe 7. 
+ Canticles, chap. ii. verſe 15. 
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believe you will be glad when T have 
done on this topic; and indeed, conſi- 
dering how much it is above my manage- 
ment, I have already ſaid more than 
enough; however, give me leave to take 
my own time, and be you as patient as 

I am tedious. 
In conſequence of what I have aſſert- 
x ed, do not impute to me a talent for uni- 
: verſal cenſure on a!! whoſe attachments 
| are not ſanctioned by matrimony. There 
| are many exceptions; and a man and wo- 2A 
| man of honour, who hold their word 4 
ſacred, though given in private, when 1 
perhaps ſecret reaſons put it out of their 14 
power to marry, are as virtuous, and 


perhaps more ſo, than ſome who boaſt bi 
i of their lar, marriages : yet it is in- 
| cumbent that every individual ſhould (if [ 
| poſſible) obey the ordinations of the le- | 
giſlature, for the general benefit of ſo- 
clety. | 
Charity teaches us to compaſſionate | 
7 the unſuſpecting innocent, and credu- 
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lous fiſters of female weakneſs, who are 
led to imbibe the dangerous notions of 
thoſe betraying language-maſters, whoſe 
fair ſpeeches almoſt make “Wrong ap- 
pear the better reaſon ''—— Yet what is 
to be ſaid of their deceivers, who not 
only fea! the heart of innocence, but, 
like true cowards, firſt milead that judg- 
ment which might have proved a guard ! 

Let us be thankful, my dear friend, 

* that we have never met with a Lovelace ; 
and let us have the charity to hope, 
there never was one quite ſo predeter- 
mined on wickedneſs !—But as “ we 
have read, and our fathers have told us,” 
that there are many lamb-like wolves 
among the human race,—let us join to- 
gether in detecting them, that we may 
tell thoſe who are younger, by what 
means to diſtinguiſh and ſhun them. 

I ſhall conclude this topic with ob- 
ſerving, that he who (in the perverted 
ſenſe of the expreſſion) would inculcate 

the 
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the /aw of nature, with an intent to 
overturn an inſtitution wiſely deſigned to 
promote the happineſs of individuals, 
and to unite different families in the 
ſame intereſt, is an enemy to his country, 
becauſe he would ſtrike off the princi- 
pal link of that great chain which ſe- 
cures the rights of ſociety, and binds 
domeſtic felicity to its proper object.— 
He is difloyai to his king, becauſe he 
would annihilate a religious ordination 
even thaugh under the auſpices of the 
Defender of the Faith! and, what is ſtill 
worſe, if he becomes a parent, he may 
be called the enemy of his own children, 
becauſe they can have no legal claim to 
what would otherwiſe have been their 
rightful inheritance !—And if he has any 
feeling, mult ſuffer ſeverely from the re- 
flection, that his conduct muſt draw on 
them flights and contempt (though un- 
delerved) from thoſe who bin them- 
ſel es more honourable, and who have 

nor 
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not the ſenſe to diſtinguiſh between 1b 
and worth /! 

I will give you leave to ſhow this ſheet, 
and the laſt, to your Papa, as I ſhould 
be happy to hear his opinion, and to re- 
ceive the corrections of ſo competent a 
judge! -l do not mean to offend the 
oppoſite ſex, whoſe nobler virtues are 
the guardians of ours; and truft he will 
believe me, when I aver-—In the ſame 
degree that I wiſh to ſhew my contempt 
of the vicious, I would always do ho- 
nour to the meritorious! 

Allow me a few hours reſt, my dear— 
an univerſal ſtupor tells me ſleep is re- 
quiſite. 


Sunday 
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Sunday Morning, Seven o' Clock. 


Save rae from folly, vanity, and vice ! 
THOMSON, 


Was the involuntary ejaculation with 
which J roſe this morning. Whoever has 
read that cnaſte author, need never be at 
a loſs for a morning oriſon !—I forget 
what biſhop it was, who ſaid the ſeventh 
volume of Clariſſa Harlowe would far-— 
niſh as good a manual of devotions as 
any family need uſe; and, detached 
from the novel, I own I ſhould approve 
it much; but as it is, I fear it will have 
but little ſway ; and think the liber— 
tiniſm of the hero may inculcate princi- 
ples, that the religion of the heroine 
cannot eraſe! — Tne miſchief of that 


enticing book may be told in few 
i words ; 
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words: Vice is drawn in colours, and 
in countenance fo pleaſing, that we 
cannot deteſt it as we ought to do! 

I acknowledged an error in yeſterday's 
performance, and have to day fallen into 
the ſame.—I had no more thought of 
Richardſon, or his elegant works, when 
I wrote the firſt line in the preceding 
page, than I have of breakfaſting this 
morning with dear Miſs Eglantine. 

I was going to obſerve, that a man of 
Thomſon's fertile genius has no occaſion 
for tautology : therefore we may aſſure 
ourſelves he would at once have ſaid, 
Save me from vice /—had he not intend- 
ed todiſtinguiſh between the three words 
he has uſed. It led me into reflections 
on the ſubject, on which I held a paper 
converſation with you laſt night; and I 
now perceive ſo great a difference be- 
tween the vicious libertine, and the vain 
fop, that my contempt of your viſitor 
(poor ſhallow Singleton) is mellowed 
into compaſſion ! Truly deteſtable as 

is 


8 

is vanity, and doubly ſo in a man, yet it 
has not the power to do much harm, 
except to the mind it inhabits ;—and, 
with a feather from a lady's head-dreſs 
for a weapon—a ſtern countenance, and 
an angry expreſſion il think I could, 
at any time, have humbled the fine /pirit 
of Miſs Wingham's partner Such a 
man is diſagreeable, but not dangerous; 
and his follies ſometimes excite our 
mirth But from the liberline we 
ſhrink with terror! 

In your admirer, Mr. Campden, you 
have neither /i, vanity, nor vice, to 
encounter !——Thrice happy fair one! 
Did I not / you, I ſhould be envi- 
ous !——From him you have nothing to 
fear; yet I am glad you had ſo much 
thought to decline ſinging the ſong you 
favoured me with; and think with you, 
that it would have been an indirect 
method of telling your mind. I don't 
think Mr. Campden might ſo much have 
difapproved, bad you complied, as he 

had 
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had previouſly half diſchſed his ſenti- 
ments; otherwiſe gentlemen do not like 
us to be before-hand with them. 

Some people aſſert, that Nature teach- 
es us to impart our ideas to a diſtin- 
guiſhed favourite; and it is of »o conſe- 
quence from which party the firſt con- 
ceſſion proceeds. I am not of the ſame 
opinion. Nature, from the beginning, 
gave man a peculiar privilege, and a 
kind of power over us; and we ſhould 
not abridge him of a prerogative which 
is his birth-right, or in any degree diſ- 
pute his ſuperiority. 


Ve ſhould be wwoe'd, and not, anſought, be won, 
MILTON. 


therefore, if we make the firſt advances, 


we are immediately leſſened in his 


eſteem, which keeps gradually diminiſh- 


ing, till it ſometimes ends in abſolute 
deteſtation ! 


Do 
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Do not think I pretend to any ſupe- 
1 rior knowledge of the world, or of the 
; human heart (I have little enough) ; 
0 but no woman has arrived at the age of 
| twenty-five, without having an opportu- 
nity of making the ſame obſcrvation, 
among her acquaintance; and I am ſo 
convinced of its truth, that I am ſure 
no one, who thinks as I do, will ever 
firſt acknowledge her ſentiments to the [ 
object of her regard, except from ſome q 
cauſe ſhe is exiled (as it were) from his 
ſociety, or ſhaded by a kind obſcurity, 
impervious to his ſight, ſees not the de- 
clining rays, which the departing ſun. | 
ſhine of affection, might otherwiſe faint- | 
ly indulge her with, till, by degrees, re- 1 
treating from her purſuing eyes, ſhe 
might at length behold him ſinking 
below the horizon to riſe on her 
no more! 0 
Breakfaſt waits, and I can write no 
more till to- morrow. The abbey chimes 
inform me, that a higher duty claims my 
attendance, 
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attendance, to conclude the morning; 
and after the ſervice, I ſet off with my 
Mamma and Mr. Brilliant of Stour ;— 
where we are going to ſpend one week 
near the fural parſonage, which you ſo 
much admire.— We ſhall dine at Frome, 
and finiſh our little journey in the even- 
ing. 

A capital performer, from London, 
is to play the abbey organ to-day.ä— 1 
love an organ above all inſtruments. 


Adieu, till to-morrow. 


Slourtons 
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Stourton, Monday Mon. 


Tur ſun has gained his altitude, and 
obliges me to ſeek the cool receſs, after 
a long and moſt delicious walk, in which 
I was accompanied by Miſs Brilliant 
Her viſicor, Miſs Caroline Pelham, (of 
whom you have ſlightly heard) and a 
young clergyman. 

I wiſhed for you every minute, but 
moſt while I was viewing an ingenious 
painting“, in the back of a garden ſeat, 
under an awning, on the top of the hill, 
which leads to the curious root—houſe ; 
Jo you, who love ideas perſonified, it 
would have been a great treat to have 
ſeen the hours repreſented by beautiful 
female figures (but this hard pen will 


* The painting which I have fo poorly deſcrib- 
ed, is not imaginary, 
never 


1 
never draw a picture) following each 
other at equal diſtances through the 
clouds Aurora and her ſiſter train, 
their faces increaſing in bloom, as the 
morning was ſuppoſed to advance! 
Some were quite viſible others lefs 
ſeen- till by degrees, the laſt was diſco- 
vered, only by her ſhape, through the 
cloudy vcil !——Deſcription fails; and 
the Turkiſh pavilion, juſt in view, re- 
minds me, that I have not yer replied to 
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ſeveral paſſages in your letter which re- 0 
quire attention. 6 \ 
I was diverted at your anxiety for the ) 
fate of the letter found by your Mamma. | y 
—She will laugh when we meet; at your . a 
ready thought, to tear the cover of mine. n 
—But, Mary, I aſſure you I did not ex- | Y 
pect, on opening it, to find it Mr. Camp- f Or 
den's |—It was natural enough that you pr 
ſhould think it h:s.—Your mind was he 
occupied by nothing but the thought of vr” 
him ;—but could you have reflected, you 6: 
might have been certain he would never Hc 
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have left a letter without ſeal, or directi- 
on,—and put it under a garden ſeat ; nor, 
indeed, in any place. 

Mr. Campden is as honourable as 
you are innocent; and I am perſuaded 
will never purſue any mean, or clandef- 
tine method, to make you acquainted 
with the ſtate of his heart !—It was very 
kind in you to compliment me as you 
did, in one of your letters (which I be- 
lieve I forgot to anſwer) wherein you 
wiſhed me preſent, that I might con- 
verſe with your favourite I am ſure 
you were ſufficiently capable of giving 
your opinion, rationally, on ſuch ſubjects 
as come within the province of a wo- 
man; and IT could have done no more! 
You did not want to harangue with him 
on ſtate affairs, with the energy of the 
prime miniſter, did you ? I am ſure 
he liked you better converſing in the 
eaſy ſtyle of teminine ſimplicity, than in 
all the fluency of maſculine rhetoric !— 
How would you have had me talk to 

him? 
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him ?-— Would you have wiſhed me to 
have entered into an argument with him, 
till I had whirled myſelf into a labyrinth, 
and loſt the clue? No, no, Mary! 
let the gentlemen aue, while we liſten, 
and learn how to conver/e. 

I muſt alſo take notice of a remark in 
another of your letters. You applaud 
my reſolution never to marry a man 
younger than myſelf! and are determin- 
ed to adopt it——Before I thank you 
for imitating me, let me aſk you, whe- 
ther I am not to aſcribe it to Mr. Camp- 
den's age, rather than my prudence?— 
Had he been twenty- fix, and you thirty 
years of age, I believe Miſs Eglantine 
would not have thought Miſs Digby's 
plan fo rational ! | 

But, to leave off all jokes, let me per- 
ſuade you never to make any ſerious re- 
ſolves on that ſubject. As it has happen- 
ed indeed, 1 believe you would not be 
eaſily led into a ſecond attachment to a 
younger perſon ; but ſhould any mistor- 
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tune deprive you of your amiable admir- 
er, you know not, my dear, after a time, 
how much another might ſteal upon 
your ſenſes, while you could trace a re- 
ſemblance (either in perſon or intellec- 
tual accompliſhments) between the re- 
gretted loſt, and the future perſevering 
tavourite; and perhaps, ſtrange as it 
may appear to you now, the laſt, © for 
ſuch things are,” might eclipſe the for- 
mer! Except, when under an en- 
gagement, as you may be ſaid to be now, 
the human heart is never free from at- 
tack Love is the reigning march of 
the world An archer whofe arrows are 
invincible, and fly inviſibly ! 

If you ever read the Life of Petrarch, 
you certainly could not paſs over ſome 
lines written in the title-page. I think 
them ſo expreſſive of the preſent ſub- 
ject, that I will here tranſcribe them ; 


you will have no objection to read them a 
ſecond time ; 


Vho 
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Who is free from love ? 

All ſpace he actuates, like almighty Jove! 
He haunts us waking ; haunts us in our dreams! 
With vigorous flight burſts through the cottage- 

window. 
If we ſeck ſhelter from his perſecution, 
In the remoteſt corner of a foreſt, 
We there elude not his purſuit ; for there, 
With eagle-wing, he overtakes his prey ! 


At the end of the ſame book are alſo 
ſome charming lines on the Power of 
Friendſhip, which perhaps is ſuperior, 
at leaſt not inferior, to Love, The lat- 
ter, I am certain, can never be ſincerely 
felt without the former; and the for- 
mer may, ſometimes, be the unſuſpected 
leading guide to the latter. 


Thrice happy minds, who feel the power of 
friendſhip! 

Oft do the muſes, on a beauteous eve, 

The ſky ſerene, and drowſy nature huſh'd, 

Vouchſafe celeſtial ſounds to friendly ears, 

And raiſe their kindred minds with ſuch 

Warm fancy, and ethereal forms, 


As 'ſcape the vulgar intellectual eye. 
Why 
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Why need I launch into the praiſe of Friend- 
ſhip ? 
Friendſhip—that beſt ſupport of wretched man! 
Which gives vs, when our life is painful to «s, 
A ſweet exi/tence in another's being? 


PETRARCH, 


I make no apology (as you do to your 
brother) for my quotations: and beg, 
my dear, you will always continue 
yours whenever you write to me; let 
our correſpondence be as one ſiſter to 
another, and let us write as it beſt ſuits 
our taſte. 

Your brother is not the only gentle. 
man who is a critic on ladies, whoſe let- 
ters are interlarded (as they ſay) with the 
opinions of various authors, becauſe they 
have no fertility of imagination them- 
ſelves, they ſatirically call it patch-work ; 
but as patch-work is a feminine employ- 
ment, we will not be aſhamed of it. 

Indeed I think we ſhould conſider an 
inſtructive author as one of our friends, 
and ſurcly there is no impropriety in 

praiſing 
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praiſing a friend! What is the uſe of 


literary compolitions, if they are not to 


be noticed? And what reaſon can be 
given why they ſhould not form a part 
of our letters, as a part of our conver- 
verſation by the fire-ſide? 

Your antagoniſt, Miſs Wingham, 
though ſhe has taken ſo little care to 
improve her mind, yet you find he has 
had ſome e for reading too. « She 
has not read Novels for nothing,” but I 
fear ſhe has roved in the garden of know- 
ledge without judgment, and has col- 
lected the weeds inſtead of the flowers ! 
—— 1 am not, however, among the num- 
ber of ladies who diſapprove of novels, 
and muſt own I think it an «fe7ation of 
wiſdom in thoſe who deſpiſe them.— 
Gentlemen, indeed, who love to read 
Voyages, —Travels—Warlike Accounts, 
&c. may be allowed to call them trifling; 
yet I would not be underſtood to place 
them in competition with the Spectator, 
Rambler, and many more ſuch inſtruc- 
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tive productions; yet as Novels, in gene- 
ral, treat of ſuch things as happen, tho” 
varied, in almoſt every family, they are 
not entirely uſelcſs. 

The beſt I ever read, without a fingle 
exception, and which I beg to recom- 
mend to you, is Caroline of Lichtfield,— 
do not mention it as having any ſupe- 
riority of language above others ; or 
that there is any plot more ſkilfully ma- 
naged its moral tendency—1s what en. 
titles it to a preference. 

If you read it, be particularly atten- 
tive to the character of Count Walſtein, 
the huſband of Caroline. It is the firſt 
book I ever read, where the power of 
mental worth forced the reader to feel its 
ſuperiority above the attractions of per- 
ſonal beauty. I ſhall not think you have 
the ſenſibility you have hitherto poſſeſ- 
ſed; if, on reading it, you do not almoſt 
hate him (torgive the expreſſion) at firſt; 
and if you are not, progreſſively, led 
to adore him, (pardon this ſecond impro- 


priety) 
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priety) ere the concluſion—the character 
of Caroline is innocent, natural, and 
{imple !—Ir is not repreſented as perſect; 


but as her actions are throughout found- 


ed on a principle of duty, ſhe may, with 
propriety, be imitated. 

There 1s an epiſode near the conclu- 
ſion, which is rather romantic ; however 
that does not leſſen the merit of the book 
in general, I fear I am ſpinning my 
letter, ſurely it is time to leave off. Can 
any thing be more fooliſh than the idea 
of H pinning a letter? But it is paſt 
I was going to apologize for its length, 
which would have been a reproof to my 
dear Mary, whoſe laſt fills five ſheets.— 
I am ſure I am much obliged to you for 
beſtowing ſo much time to your friend, 
who is intereſted in every ſubject you fa- 
vour her with. 

But what will you do, Maria, if Mr. 
Campden ſhould write to you ?—Shall 
you want a ſecretary ? If you ſhould, 
don't apply to me; for I ſhall certainly 

| | refuſe. 


refuſe, 


ſuch critics on the female pen! 


| 
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It would be worſe to write 
than converſe ; becauſe a ſentence /poken 
ridiculouſly may be forgotten, but write 
ten, it muſt appear againſt us as long as 
the letter is kept ; and gentlemen are 
they 
find innumerable faults ; but that which 
moſt they dwell on, is prolixity,—T have 
ſeen many a gentleman laugh, when 1 
have talked of letters two ſheets long: 
and that laugh often implies what they 
would willingly expreſs, a contempt of 
our weaker intellects, that cannot bring 


twelve words within the compaſs of 


fix !——But men of ſenſe will always 
excuſe our errors; therefore you need 
not fear criticiſm if you write to Mr. 
Campden. 

I am writing this letter i in a very un- 
couth manner, and ſhall be obliged ta 
return to the ſubje& of novels again, 
merely toaſk you what you think now of 
that hero of heroes, Sir Charles Grandi- 
{on ?——He was to have been the crite- 
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xion of your choice Don't let me have 
reaſon to accuſe you of change, which 
indeed I believe is the caſe; for if you 
was determined to have a Sir Charles 
Grandiſon—you have not found him 
yet Lionel Campden is paſſionate, I 
perceive ;—don't be diſpleaſed, my dear, 
for I am certain he is. — You deſire my 
opinion of him, and I will not deceive 
you. 

J recal the ſentence wherein I ſaid, In 
Mr. Campden you have no folly to en- 
counter. His impetuoſity in the pa- 
vilion proves my obſervation true, with- 
- Out a doubt. 

Do you imagine Sir Charles Grandiſon 
would have ſpoken with ſo much 
warmth to a brother of Miſs Byron, or 
Clementina, had he been ſoliciting the 
pleaſure of his company in a ride? 
would be have told him, in an imperious 
tone, to leave him S no, my dear: he was 
always cool and collected, on far more 
trying occaſions.—I don't ſay Mr, 
> Campden 
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Campden would be ready to knock his 


ſervant down, for accidentally ſpilling a 


little lemonade on a lady's clothes ;—but 
if he is not paſſionate I have no diſcern- 
ment at all. 

Have I not loſt a degree of your 
eſteem, by this time, my friend?—can 
you forgive me for this opinion of your 
lover?—It is my real ſentiment, I afſure 
you ;—yet do not ſuppoſe him ſunk in 
my eſteem, becauſe he diſcovers the 
feelings of nature; I reſpect, yet never 
thoroughly, liked the chara cer of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon; and, to ſpeak my 
mind freely, would prefer a gentleman 
who would ſometimes give me a ſharp 
rebuke; yet afterwards diſcover, by his 
behaviour, that it was the effect of mo- 
mentary impetuoſity, not innate harſh= 
neſs, to one whoſe aer is always in- 
ſipidly ſerene. 


Mr. Campden, I truſt, has too much 


ſelf- command to let his paſſions riſe to a 


tempeſt, but a briſk gale, now and then, 
- may 
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may have its uſe, and aſſiſts to make 
pleaſing the calm which ſucceeds. 

But as I know my dear Maria wiſhes 
to hear ſomething from me more in 
uniſon with her own ideas—I ſincerely 
aſſure her, from her Mamma's account, 
as well as her own, I think he poſſeſſes 
dignity without haughtineſs, humility 
with meanneſs, knowledge unattended 
with pedantry ;—a ſpirit manly and ge- 
nerous, — blended with tenderneſs amia- 
bly engaging !—In a word, I think him 
in every ſenſe of the appellation ——a 
Gentleman. | 


As I have ended the ſubje& moſt in- 


tereſting to you, I muſt not begin ano- 
ther——nothing that I can relate can 
equally engage your attention—recelve 
therefore the beſt wiſhes of my friends 
—and aſſure yourſelf of the paſſive re- 
gard, and active ſervices of 


' Your affectionate 


ELIZA DIGBuv. 


Preſent 
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Preſent my reſpects, compliments, &c. 
to thoſe who kindly favour me witlr 
their eſteem. 


P. S. On ſecond thoughts beg the 
favour of your Mamma to defer the 
tribunal till-I come: for I feel myſelf fo 
much concerned in the affair that I will 
make a viſit. to you on purpoſe to be 
preſent, and think we will leave you at 
home, while your Mamma and I will 
go to Mr. Wingham's to tea; and calm- 


ly talk over the matter with. her mother 


firſt, who certainly ought to be in- 
formed. —Miſs W does not like 
me, I find, which will be an additional 
ſting, to be expoſed. in. my preſence !-- 
In the mean time, my dear, do not make 
yourſelf unhappy about her. —Do not 
fear what be can do. Poor conceited 


fly be ſubdue Lionel Campden !— 


Let her uſe her tranſparent wings, till. 


ſome artful ſpider weaves her into the 


web of matrimony, and her meditated 


revenge 


revenge recoils upon herſelf.— She will 
meet with ſome perſon who will find out 9 
her impertections, as well as acknow- 
ledge her beauty. It is in vain for a 
woman to truſt to the attractions of her 
perſon for the ſecurity of regard. Ano- 
ther more beautiful may ſoon diſplace 
her, while eſteem, founded on the vir- 
tues of the mind, every day increaſes ! 
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LETTER X. 


Miſs Digby to Miſs Eglantine, 


Stourton, June, 179 1. 


Jun no intention, my dear Miſs Eg- 
lantine, of troubling you ſo ſoon with 
another epiſtle but why do I ſay roub- 
ling, when I know you do me the favour 
to value my letters as the ſubſtitures of 
your friend, who is ſo. much honoured 
by your eſteem. 

As this will probably be long, you 


may, if you pleaſe, conſider it as ſeveral 


different letters, written at various inter- 
vals, which will account for the incon- 


ſiſtency of ſometimes writing in the 
cheartul, ſometimes in the melancholy 
ſtyle z 
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ſtyle; for though I cannot command 
my pen either to © excite laughter, or 


draw tears,” yet I ſometimes attempt to 


be mirthful, and what is perhaps too na- 
tural to me, ſink again into ſentimental 
ſeriouſneſs ; but, you who know me beſt, 
will forgive the error, as you know it is 
as common with me, as the alternate 


change of clouds and ſunſhine on an 


April day. 

I am at preſent rather inclined to be 
chearful, and whether you are angry ar 
not, I aſſure you I have told the /ecrett 
es I have indeed told all that 
1 know about Mr. Campden, —Miſs 
Eglantine,—and Miſs Wingham.— 


You know it is allowed to be © a wonder 


if a woman keeps a ſecret /'—be not ſur- 
priſed then, that I am no prodigy. But, 
however, to make my peace with you, 
be aſſured I have done no harm. You 
have none but friends under this hoſpi- 
table roof; and as all your family are ſo 
well known to, and eſteemed by, the 
worthy 
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worthy Brilliants, I was certain they 
would be happy to hear of the hoped. 
for union, which I truſt will one day take 
place between you and the excellent Lio- 
nel, who has half won all our hearts! 
Mr. Brilliant knows him well, and all 
his reſpected family. His ſiſters, I find, 
are great netters, and they often wonder 
how he deſtroys. ſo- many purſes, it is 
now accounted for. | 


I imagine his benevolence to the un- 


fortunate widow and orphan, is the in- 
tereſting circumſtance you have kept in 
reſerve for me; it muſt be, for I am 
ſure nothing you can relate can. be more 


intereſting, and may every bleſſing the. 


human heart can experience, await Mr. 
C „for his humanity and gene- 
roſity. 

Preſent my kind condoling regards to 
good Mrs. Cottrell, and a thouſand loves 
to the charming Lavinia 
teſted Miſs Wingham ! who would ſug- 
gelt idcas not only deſtructive of your 
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peice, hut would ſtiive to make you the 
enemy of her who wants'a friend! 
Don't be hartned, my dear Maria, when 


I ſay the enemy, you don't know yet the 


power of fove ;—you, who are an univer- 
fa! friend, muſt think I have uſed a harſh 
term. I do not mean to expand the word 


to its full extent; but it is impoſſible,—- 
entirely impoſſible, to be a cordial friend 


to a rival. 

Prior has written, and others may 
write; but they ſhall never make me be- 
lieve there ever was an Emma !——A 
woman of noble principles will take no 
unwarrantable methods to diſplace a ri- 
val, ſhe will not throw a ſtumbling-block 
in her way to happineſs; and if that 
rival has a prior claim to the regard of 
him ſhe unfortunately loves, ſhe may go 
far enough to ſubmit as calmly as ſhe 
can, to her fate, without feeling any in- 
veteracy againſt the woman, whoſe taſte 
and ſentiment is proved congenial with 
her own, in hat ſhe has been attracted 
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by the ſame object: but I am ſure, 
Maria, that the woman who can feel 


cordial friendſhip for a rival, has never 
truly loved the man who cauſed the rival=- 


ſhip. - 


Yet Prior's Emma is not an unnatural 


character neither; becauſe it is very 


common for us, in the enthuſiaſm of 
our hearts, to fancy ourſelves equal to 
great atchievements, we think we can 
fix the ſhield with maſculine intrepidity, 
and dare the foe to combat; or we be- 
lieve ourſelves endued with virtue ſo ex- 
emplary, that we can, without doing 
violence to our feelings, forgive our ene- 
mies, or love our rivals; but we deceive ' 


ourſelves, Maria—When we are called 
forth to act, feminine weakneſs and hu- 


man frailty interfere ; and our imaginary 
courage, and boaſted honour, vaniſh 


from our preſence, while abaſhed we 


own,—they were but the phantoms of 


our chimerical imaginations, 


But 
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But methinks you ſay—IT thought 
Eliza, ſaid ſhe, was inclined to be 
chearful, why then does ſhe write in this 
ſtyle? _ 

I am inclined to chearfulneſs, Maria, 
notwithſtanding, and, had not a thought 
of Lavinia intervened, I muſt have laid 
my pen aſide to indulge rifibility on the 
recollection of Miſs Brilliant's remarks 
on Miſs Wingham's letter, which I read 
yeſterday to all the three ladies. Don't 
imagine I can make you laugh by relat- 
ing them. I am not ſufficiently miſ- 
treſs of my pen, to draw forth the feel- 
ings; however, I made an obſervation 
to that effect, at the beginning of my 
letter: 

Alas! poor Mifs Wingham (ſaid 
ſhe) when thou didſt finiſh thy Chriftian 
name in the ſummer-houſe, little didſt 
thou think how ſoon Chriſtian and 
Cleopatra Wingham muſt be ſepa- 
rated! 


How | 
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How can you condemn her, Miſs 
Digby, ſaid ſhe?——What could ſhe do 
more than keep up—the honour the 
dignity—the virtue of her good name—- 
till ſne loſt it—which now, poor girl, ſhe: 
has effectually done, without matri- 
mony ! And will you not beſtow one 
grain of pity on her, who, having loſt 
her good. name, can have nothing left to 
recommend her ?—Pray, pray be chari- 
table, ladies ! 

Then, as if addreſſing herſelfagain to 
Miſs Wingham,—and when thou didſt 
wonder how long thou ſhouldſt carry 
that fatal paper in thy pocket, little didſt 


thou foreſee its fate, or ſuſpect thy own 


for I fear thou wilt no more frolic away 
the time in * Eglantine Bowers,” but 
muſt be baniſhed from the ſight of the 
inhabitants; and, inſtead of vanquiſh- 
ing Lion Leo, and devouring the 
bouſe-lamb—thou art thyſelf in the 
power of them all, and muſt humbly 
intreat them to be merciful ! Ah! 

why 
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why was not that letter deferred, and 


written at home? then thou hadſt eſap- 


ed the humiliating tribunal that awaits 
thee !-—- Why didſt thou not remember 
that The pitcher that goes often 
to the well (like the letter in thy pocket) 
muſt come home broke at laſt.” Hadſt 
thou not deſpiſed the book of Proverbs, 
thou mighteſt have poſſeſſed ſome of 


Solomon's wiſdom ! 


I am ſure, had you ſeen Miſs Brilli-- 
ant's countenance, while we were laugh-- 


ing at her, you would not have forgot 
it very ſoon ! 
ſhe is! 


How amiably lively ! 


Her mirth is never tinctured with ill- - 


nature, and her diſpoſition may be told 


in a few comprehenſive words. She has 


a heart that will“ Rejoice with them 


that do rejoice, and weep with them that 


weep !”? 
I have not taken this verſe as the ſub- 
ject of a jeſt, Maria, which your Mamma 


very 


What a charming girl 
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very properly forbids ; therefore, applied 
to Miſs B. it may with propriety 
remain: 

That lady differs from you and me in 
our opinions of argumentation, and de- 
clares ſhe will diſpute with the gentle- 
men, as long as they will encourage her 
in it. Nothing pleaſes me better, ſaid 
ſhe, than to take down the lords of the 
creation, at icaſt ſuch lords as have no pro- 
per claim to the title. And indeed there 
is a Mr. Caſſock, who is continually 
ſtepping in (who I believe wiſhes to be an 
humble ſervant of her's) and with whom 
ſhe is always drawn into an argument; 
but he does not ſeem to be a ſuitable an- 
tagoniſt. I can perceive ſhe does not 
like him, and think ſhe ſhews her ſenſe 
by ſuch di ſapprobation; yet ſhe is never 


uncivil to him. —He is much ſuch a 


pragmatical pedantic young man as 


Parſon Brand is deſcribed in Clariſſa 


Harlowe. 
He 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Can ] 

He uſes a redundance of high-flown: 
words, (as they are uſually called) and 
that, with many of our ſex, has entitled. 
him to the epithet: of /en/ible !——T have 
heard one young lady ſay (ſince I have. 
been here) I cannot think, Miſs B — 
how you can talk ſo well to Mr. Caſſock, 
he is ſo much above my common under- 
ſtanding, that I am obliged to ſearch the 
dictionary for half an hour after I have 
been talking to him, to comprehend. what 
he could mean; and then he has ſuch a 
way of aſking, what you mean by ſuch a 
word? and ſays, Why do you think ſo 
and ſoꝰ— Give me your Tea/on for ſuch 
an opinion. Bleſs my heart II know 
what I mean myſelf well enough, but 


| when people queſtion, and queſtion one 
In that manner, it puts one quite to a- 


ſtand; and I am always obliged to ſay, 
J don't know why 1 think ſo, Sir, but I 
do think ſo; and I feel juſt like a down- 
right fool ! 

Poor 
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Poor girl, how ſhe diverted us; but 
that is his way, Maria, exactly !——He'd 
averpower you preſently by thoſe queſ= 
tions, and indeed many who have more 
courage than you. Miſs B — is 
uſed to him, and ſhe has more ſolid un- 
derſtanding than he, therefore is gene- 
rally the conqueror, at leaſt in the opi- 
nion of the umpires; Mr. Caſſock ſel. 
dom owns himſelf defeated But really 
the moſt ſenſible men delight in a. con- 


troverſy with Miſs Brilliant, and her 


opinions are given with ſo much ſpirit, 
good humour, and condeſcenſion, that 
it is a treat to me to hear them. —She has 
a mind ever open to conviction, and when: 
convinced, never fails to acknowledge 
herſelf conquered. 

I wiſh I could give you theſe conver= 
fations to peruſe ; but it would be vanity 


in me to attempt relating what I am ſure 


my memory cannot. accurately retain ; 
they are too much above me. How. 
ever, I may venture to give you an a- 

bridgment; 


(6 


bridgment of a ſociable kind of com- 
bat which ſhe had yeſterday with her 
god-mother, Mrs. Reynard, an agree- 


able elderly lady, who is extremely 
fond of Mifs B 


char. 


She came in ſoon. after I had done 


's letter. —Mr. 


reading Miſs W. 


Caſſock joined us in half an hour; and 
while we were at tea, Miſs B —, 


who was pouring it out, ſaid to me, — 
And ſo Miſs Wingham thinks it was Lu- 


nardi's name that cauſed him to invent, 


or rather carry on, the invention of air- 
balloons ; for I think that idea was hinted 
at in Dr. Johnſon's Raſflelas ;—however, 
It is no matter what the idea ſprung 
from, I only wiſh I could have gone up 
with him. | 


_ Gone up with him, ſaid Mrs. Rey- 
nard |!—O fie upon you !—Pray what. 


ſhould you want to fly up in the air 


tor2—why you are joking to be ſure. - 
_ By: 


, and often brings 
her work here, to enjoy a few hours 
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By. no means, Ma'am, ſaid Miſs , 
I am really ſerious ; you cannot imagine 
what a deſire I have to go in a balloon; 
nor how much I am delighted with the 
invention ! | 

I tell you what, Miſs Brilliant, faid 
her god-mother, if you ſay ſo much 
about them there air-ballons, you and L 
ſhall have a touch upon that ſubject. 

As ſoon as you pleaſe, Ma'am, ſaid 
Miſs B it is a favourite ſubject 
with me; but as I can ſeldom find any 
one to agree with me,—you will proba- 
bly have the advantage. 

Now for the north-wind, and the fun 
contending for the cloak of the weather 
beaten traveller, ſaid Mr. Caſſock. 

Let us allow each other equal ad van- 
tages, Ma'am, ſaid Miſs B you 
thall throw leaden weights into the 
gallery, while I cut the cords, and make 
it rebound, if poſſible, in ſpite of oppo- 
ſition My ſciſſars are ready; but I will 

re ſpec 


1 


reſpectfully wait and let you begin 


firſt. 
Well then; what uſe are they of in 
the firſt place, ſaid Mrs. R , Cary 
you tell me that? I will allow Ma'am, 
faid Miſs D they can be of no uſe 
in the e place, at all; they may be 
compared. to a ſhip before it is launch- 
ed,—which you know is equally uſeleſs, 
—neither do I pretend to determine 
their uſe, even in the /econd place, when 
we will ſuppoſe them aſcending ; yet as 
every art and ſcience muſt have a begin- 
ing, we don't. know what improvements: 
may be made on the invention.—A per- 
fon who had never ſeen a building carried. 
on, would never expect that by brick, 
and brick, ſuch ſurpriſing ſuperſtruc- 
tures could be raiſed ! 

I remember the other day, ſaid her: 


godmother, you told my little nephew,. 
who was reading to you, that he did not. 
know how to keep his ſtops ;—upon my. 
word, I thought you would never come to 


one !- 
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one 1—Tf you ſay ſix words to my one, I 
ſhall have no chance at all. 


I ſhall not interrupt you indeed, Ma- 
dam, ſaid Miſs B——; I always like 
my adverſary to ſay more than myſelf, 
that I may reap the advantage of his vo- 
lubility, or pick up the gleanings, if 
that is denied me, and profit even by 
loſs ! 

Very well, ſaid Mrs. R , pray 
tell me what you think they expect ta 
Tee ? | 

Miſs B was ſilent. 

Why Miſs Brilliant, ſaid Mr. Caſ- 
Tock, what are you muſing upon ?—— 
Don't you obſerve your god-mamma is 
come to a full ſtop? 

I beg her pardon, replied Miſs 
B » I thought ſhe would oblige me 
with a few obſervations on her fide the 
queſtion—ſo finiſhed my bread and but- 
ter. The queſtion I cannot poſſibly 
anſwer with propriety, continued ſhe, 
except my own wiſh of aſcending had 

— 


Wi -3 

been gratified; yet if it is merely for 
the pleaſure of an extenſive proſpect, 
they muſt have a ſurpriſing advantage 
above us, when they have nothing to 
obſtruct their view; but I do not ima- 
gine it is for the ſake of /ecinp any thing 
particular, I ſuppoſe ſuch people are 
deſirous of making philoſophical expe- 
riments. 

Philo— I don't know what impedi- 
ments, ſaid Mrs. R , of whatuſe 
can they be, I want to know ? 

None in the leaſt, Madam, ſaid Mr. 
Caſſock, they are very injurious The 
pinnacle of ſome towering cedar may in- 
tercept them, or they may daſh down 
with velocity, and adbere to the ſpire of 
ſome church, or twenty ſuch unfortu- 
nate cataſtrophes may pur/ue them! 

I am glad you think ſo, Sir, ſaid the 
good lady, (who did not perceive he ſpoke 
in oppoſition) and hope the opinions of 
a ſmart young gentleman will have more 
weight thanthe notions of an old-faſhion- 

ed 
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ed god-mother !—— Pray what do you 


think of them now, Miſs B , won't 
you allow they arc very preſumptuous? 

I never can think it preſumptuous, 
ſaid Miſs B , for a man of an en- 
terpriſing ſpirit to try the power of an 
element. I am not contending for 
its utility, time only can decide that; 
but I am ſure there is no more preſump- 
tion in ſailing (if it is called ſailing) 
in the air, than on the ſea. 

Well, have it your own way, ſaid her 
god-mother ; but 7 do ſay, and I will 
ſay, that bem there air-balloons are juſt 
like the building of Babel. 

O no, Madam, ſaid Mr. Caſſock, 
allow me, as a clergyman, to / 


ſent from you there. I ſaw Lunar- 


di's balloon, when it was expoſed to 
the populace at the Pantheon; I ex- 
plored it with the moſt ſcrutinous exa- 
mination, and it was no more like the 
edifice you mention, than that ball, which 
the Kitten now holds in her paws, is 

like 


11 
like the renowned King Alfred's Tower, 
juſt in view there. 

That's not my meaning, Sir, ſaid the 
lady.—!I fay they are juſt upon the 
lame foundation: the plan is all one. 
Not by any means, Ma'am, ſaid the 
chearful Miſs B-—— ; Babel was built 
on a ſolid foundation, and there it ſtood : 
whereas the balloons are carried about 
by the impulſe of the air, and have no 
ſettled reſting- place. 

Deuce take the balloons, ſaid Mrs. 
Reynard ; upon my word, Sally Brilliant, 
you provoke me to ſay words I wou'dn't 
ſay, becauſe you won't underſtand me. 
You know what I mean very well; I fay 
ſtill, that it is as bad for a man for to 
want to get into the ſky, as it was for 
the people here to ſet about building of 
Babel; and pray, did not the confuſion 
of tongues ell us how wicked that was? 
—And wasn't it the ſame ſort of a judg- 
ment, think ye, upon him that came 

a'ter Lunardi there ? —Who was he ?— 


What 
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was his name ?—He that fell into the 
ſea?—It was a ſhame to attempt it ano- 
ther after that. 

I wiſhed for you, my dear Maria, to 
have enjoyed this diſcourſe. I know 
how you would have laughed i We kept 
our countenances tolerably ; but you have 
no command of yourſelf in thoſe caſes, 
and I /ike you for it. 

The builders of Babel were certainly 
preſumptuouſly wicked, ſaid Miſs B—; 
their intention was wicked; but I do 
not believe either of the floating travel. 
lers, we have mentioned, had any deſign 
to get into the ſky, had it been poſſible, 
or to viſit the moon; and as to poor 
Blanchard's fall into the ſea, it might be 
as merely accidental, as the poor man's 
misfortune in falling from the ſcaffolding 


while your houſe was building, and 


breaking his leg. 
Now, my dear god-mamma, how 
could you let your houſe be carried 


above the ſecond floor after that acci- 


. dent? 


6 
dent?—I have no idea of ſtyling ſuch 
things preſumptuous !—You may as well 
ſay it is preſumptuous to look at the 
ſtars through a teleſcope. | 

And ſo 1 do, ſaid Mrs. Reynard. 
When I was quite a child, my mother 
always told me it was wicked to point 
to the ſky; and I am ſure it muſt be 
worſe to peep into the ſtars ! 

How early we imbibe prejudices, ſaid 
Mitſs B ; I am juſt of Mrs. Eglan- 
tine's opinion, that the miſchief is done 
in our infancy !—— Then I ſuppoſe, 
Ma'am, you won't ſit up to ſee the eclipſe 
to-morrow night ? 

No indeed won't I, ſaid the worthy 
lady, I aſſure you; I am always glad 
when the c/ip/es are over !—I am frigh- 
tened out of my wits, for fear it ſhould 
never be light again! 

How we differ, ſaid Miſs B—; if 1 
had purſe and power, I'd turn aſtrono- 
mer and philoſopher !\——] am ſure it 
is out of the power of words to tell how 
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delighted I was when J read a great phi- 
loſopher's remark on the apple falling 
from a tree to the earth, inſtead of aſ- 
cending ! | 

Why, did you ever read ſuch a remark, 
Sally? ſaid Mrs. Reynard. I think you 
did not ſhew your wiſdom to be delight. 
ed at it could have told you where 
the apple would fall to, little as I have 
read; our own eyes ſee ſuch things as 
that, often enough! Throw a ſtone 
up as high as the monument, I warrant 
ye it will come down again, if it don't 
lodge ſomewhere ! 

Undoubtedly it will come down again, 
ſaid Miſs B , but why it comes 
down is the queſtion. 

Why ! replied Mrs. R ; why be= 
cauſe it cannot help it, to be ſure. 
Where do you think it ſhould go to? 

We all laughed ſo at this obſervation, 
that Mrs. R, thinking ſhe had faid 
ſomething convincing, laughed as hear- 
tily as we. 
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Indeed, my dear Madam, ſaid Miſs 
B—-, if we go on at this rate, we ſhall 
lead from argument to argument, till 
one of us muſt be bewildered ; therefore 
let me obſerve, that a very trifling hint 
is enough to excite our endeavours to 
gratify that particular ſtudy to which 
our inclinations lead; and a feather, 
floating in the air, might be ſufficient for 
the invention of air-balloons; ſo we 
leave off juſt as we began ; you contend- 
ing that they are of no uſe, and I, that 


the inventors were wonderfully inge- 
nous ! 


Mrs. R, however, wiſhed to know 


which had gained the advantage ? and 
begged that Miſs B 's party would 


hold up a hand, which we all did, except 
Mrs. Brilliant. —Heigh-day ! ſaid ſhe, 
what are you, on that ſide too? (turning 
to Mr. Caſſock) why you was of my opi- 
nion at firſt !-I can't like turn-coats, 
eſpecially when they are black ones ; 


and 
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and a parſon thould always keep to his 
text. 5 

But my text was not given out, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he; and I only agreed with you 
as to the impediments, thinking them in- 
jurious to the aerial traveller. 

If I had known 7hat, ſaid Mrs. R-—, 
I ſhould'nt have ax! for a ſhew of hands. 
I thought I was ſure of you and Mrs. 
B]; then there would have been 
Miſs Digby and Caroline, who has been 
as mute as a mouſe, for Sally ; and we 
ſhould have been even, but now there 
is three to one againſt me ! 

Mr. B-—— then joined us; and 
Mr. Caſſock propoſing a walk, the diſ- 
courſe ended, I think the little I have 
informed you of Mr. Caſſock's conver- 


fation may give you a tolerable idea of 


his unpleaſing manner! 

Did you obſerve the pinnacle of ſome 
towering cedar tree, &c. &c. that is, 
the pedantic ſtyle in which he always 
converſes.——As we were walking, he 
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aſked us if we had read the melancholy 
account of Captain H 's ſhipwreck 2 
I told him I had read it; but that as no 
lives were loſt, it was a ſubject rather 
to be rejoiced at now.—Yes, Madam, ſaid 
he, ſo it certainly is. It was not ſo hor- 
rible in its conſequences, as the deſruc- 
tion of the Amicable !——For when all 
the happy crew were ſmoothly failing 
along the ſilver ocean, anticipating the, 
ecflatic ſcenes, which they ſhould ſhortly 
experience among their enraptured con- 
ſanguineous relations, down comes Nep- 
tune upon a mercileſs wave, and with 
his trident /reeeps them all into the 
Tea ! 

Aſtoniſhing ! ſaid Miſs Brilliant !— 
Why Mr. Caffock, there muſt have been 
a degree of witchcraf! in that, if Nep- 
tune's trident was turned 1nto a broom! 
l never heard of his ſtweeping be- 


fore! 
Lou want to drag me into an argu- 
ment, Miſs B———, I find, ſaid Mr. 
Caſſock. 
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Caſſock, you know I have only made 
uſe of a metaphor ! Did you never 
read any Oriental Eclogues? 

I have read many a charming eaſtern 
tale, ſaid Miſs B , but never 
met with ſuch a metaphor as that.—— 

No! ſaid Mr. Caſſock, they occur 
frequently —I am very apt to converſe 
in metaphor my ſelf. A few days ago I 
was talking with a lady, who is now marri- 
ed to Major D-— ; 1 had an attachment 
to the lady once. My dear Madam, ſaid 
I, I fancy my gown or ſurplice might have 
had ſome attractions, had not the {ſword 
and cockade held you in chains! 
Now what do you think of hat, Miſs 
Brilliant ? 

I think, Sir, faid ſhe, it was very 
modeſt in you to aſcribe attractions 
to your gown or /urplice, rather than your- 
/clf; and I think the metaphor would have 
been tolerable, had you left out the 
chains || —The ſword might undoubtedly 
be drawn to keep the lady in captivity ; 

| but 
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but the chains, I think, belong to the 
clergy ; it is you and your brethren that 
link the folks together. 

Well, Ma'am, ſaid he, you may jeſt 
as much as you pleaſe, I ſhall not leave 
off ſpeaking in figure; my ſermons ate 
extremely metaphorical. 

That makes them ſo inexplicable, ſaid 
Miſs B that our villagers cannot 
underſtand you. Do you know that 
flowers of rhetoric, in ſermons, are like 
tares among wheat ? 

Liſten to the curate of H , he 
does not talk ſo grand as Mr. Caſſock, 
ſaid a lady to me one Sunday ; but his 
eaſy languge, and fine arguments, con- 
vince the underſtanding ! 


Mr. Caſſock ſeemed diſpleaſed; and 


as we were then juſt at home, the con- 
verſation ceaſed.—He did not ſtay to 
ſupper; and as the moon ſhone in all her 
ſplendor, Miſs B -—— , her friend, and 
myſelf, walked for halt an hour longer 


in the garden. 
After 
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Aſter a few trivial ſentences,—the 
former expreſſed her ſatisfaction at the 
fortunate event which had diſcovered the 
deep-laid plot. 

My diſpoſition is very open, Miſs 
Digby, ſaid ſhe, and I aſſure you, a de- 
gree of heart felt pleaſure has animated 
my boſom, and hope has regained her 
ſeat, ſince you did me the favour to diſ- 
cloſe that circumſtance.—I never ſaw 
young Mr. Eglantine with indifference. 
Al flatter myſelf our diſpoſitions are not 
quite oppoſite, and in our ages there are 
but a few weeks difference. I ama trifle 
younger. 

He has always had my heart in a 
ſtring, (don't laugh at me) but now I 
could wiſh it were chained to his, never 
to be unlinked !—Had 7 been in Miſs 
Wingham's fituation, I believe I ſhould 
have embraced him, for his honour- 
able return of the unread wicked 
letter! There was a ſomething irdiſ- 
cribably eaſy, and generous, in his gift to 
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Dr. Linctus, for Mrs. Cottrell : it was 
equal in merit, though leſs in quantity, 
with Mr. Campden's ! 

How gladly ſhould I have partook of 
ſuch a comfortable dinner But even a 
ſprat or a piece of bread and cheeſe, 
with Leonard Eglantine, would to me 
be princely fare! 

Indulge your hopes, Miſs B : 
ſaid I ; ſurely if Leonard is ſuſceptible of 
beauty without merit, — he cannot be 
inſenſible to beauty heightened by merit! 
Your eyes are not black, to be ſure, 
and unluckily your ſhape 1s not quite 
fo ſlender; but if you have not more 
powers of attraction to draw ſuch 
a mind as his from its preſent object, (in- 
dependent of her difcovered treachery,) 
1 know not who can have any influence ; 
I don't think ſhe has made any very 
powerful impreſſion on him yet, though, 
by degrees, the might have done; his 
rapturous attachment is the effect of a 
youthful, gay diſpoſition, that receives 
+ pleaſure 
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pleaſure from all who ſtrive to pleaſe — 


When I ſee him, I will ſay all I can in 


your praiſe ! 

A thouſand thanks, ſaid ſhe, but let it 
be in indirect terms; don't diſcloſe my 
ſentiments ; tell him you have heard me 
ſay he is agreeable, but nothing farther ! 

How fortunate are you, Miſs Brilliant, 
obſerved Caroline Pelham, who have ſuch 
foundation for hope ; and how bliſsful in 
proſpect is the ſituation to which Mits 
Eglantine is gradually advancing ; but 
there are © a favoured few*?* (continued 
ſhe, with a ſigh) who are permitted to 
taſte of earthly happinels. 

Mr. Brilliant then came down the 
garden, and attended us in to ſupper.— 
So, Miſs Air Balloon, ſaid Mrs. Rey- 
nard to her god-daughter, what, have 
you ſent the parſon flying ?—you don't 
uſe that young man well at ali, though 
you know he is ſo fond of you. 

He is fonder of himſelf than of me, 

Ma'am, 
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Ma'am, ſaid Miſs B-—, and nobody can 
reprove him too much for it. I gave him a 
narciſſus one day, deſired him to trace its 
origin, and beware of the ſame fate ; but 
he would not, or did not underſtand me ! 
—0 Papa, ſaid ſhe, we have had ſuch a 
ſtring of metaphors ! 

Then take care of yourſelf, Sary, ſaid her 
father ; I find he'll ſet the right trap for 
you at laſt !—I thought you would have 
fallen in love with Dr. Johnſon, when you 
read Anningait and Ajut! 

I was half in love with him, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, though I had never heard at 
that time who was the author of the 
Rambler !—Can any thing be more in- 
tereſting than ſome of the allegories 


contained in that work ? The Progreſs of 


Criticiſm, or the Touch-ſtone of Truth, 
is exquiſite ! * 

I delight in Dr. Johnſon's high lan- 
guage, continued Miſs B „in him 


it 1s natural, and ſuits his lofty, his 
ſuperior ideas !—I deſpiſe it in Caflock ; 
it 
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it is affected, and diſcovers his va- 
nity ! 

He has often heard me ſay I am fond 
of figurative converſation, and is always 
tormenting me with His; which I never 
fail to find fault with, in order to put 
an end to it; but he is obſtinately at- 
tached to his own opinion! 

Well, I wiſh I had axt him what he 
thinks of this new taxing ſcheme ? ſaid 
Mrs. R——. I wonder what they in- 
tend to tax next l think that Mr. — 
Huſh, my dear god-mamma, ſaid Miſs 
B—— , putting her hand on Mrs. 
R 's mouth ; pray let that ſubject 
alone, till we three young ladies are gone 
to-bed: you know we have not left off 
ſchool many years, and have not yet for- 
got“ Honour and obey the King and all 
that are put in authority under him.“ 

And as to Caſſock, if he had dared to 
ſet aſide that part of our Catechiſm, we 


would have beſct him next Sunday as 


he 


1 


as he paſſes by, and have ſtripped his 


attractive gown off for him. 
Be quiet, Sall, ſaid Mrs. Reynard, and 


let me talk to your father and mother.. 


Il ſay, Mr. 


You ſhall 0 ſay a word againſt him 


till we are gone, Ma'am, ſaid Miſs B—. 
I will talk to you, and humour you on 
any ſubject except politics, which 1 


think ladies have nothing to do with. 


It appears to me as unnatural for a lady 
to depart from loyalty, except. ſhe has 
very powerful reaſons, which, I am ſure, 
(under the mild government of ſo gra- 
cious a monarch as the auguſt George 
the Third,) none of us can have as to 
Join in oppoſition againſt a Father. 
The amiable Heir Apparenr has ſhewn 


himſelf in a light ſo ſhining, and has ſo 


often proved his humanity, as well as 
his elegant and princely manners, that 
we may be aſſured he has no wiſh to 


abridge a beloved father of the honours 
due 
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due tothe Crown, or to alienate the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects ! 

I think the Prince would rather value 
us for our ſteady adherence to Majeſty ; 
becauſe it 1s an aſſurance, that if, in our 
time, ke ſhould arrive at the pinnacle of 
power, the ſame principle of loyalty 
will equally attach us to Him. Therefore 
ſay no more, my dear god-mamma Rey- 
nard, for we will honour the King, and 
all that are put in authority under him ; 
and (as is juſtly his due) we will reſpect 
and admire the elegant—polite—and ami- 
able prince ! 

Our good talkative viſitor left us 
about half after ten, (ſhe lives within a 
quarter of a mile) and we ſeparated for 
the evening. 

You know my cuſtom of early riſing ; 
and the beauty of this morning doubly 
induced me to indulge in a walk.— I 
went to Miſs Brilliant's room, and wak- 
ing her, ſolicited her company. She 
paid the ſame compliment to Miſs Pel- 

ham 
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ham, who coup br a nervous' 


head- ach, declined. — We had a moſt 
agreeable walk, and I found Miſs B 
Juſt as engagingly tender on ſentimental 
ſubjects, as ſhe is keen on ſuch as are 
lively. 

I could not help obſerving, Miſs 
B—, ſaid I, with what feeling Miſs 
Pelham, laſt night, ſaid, — There are a fa- 
voured few who are permitted to taſte 
of earthly happineſs !——She ſeems ſo 
indifferent to the oppoſite ſex, that I had 
ranked her among the inſenſibles ! 

You are not the firſt perſon who has 
imputed inſenſibility to poor Caroline, 
ſaid MiſsB 
ſhe has been 10 ſuſceptible in once having 
formed an attachment. 

In what reſpect, ſaid I? Was it diſap- 
proved by her parents, or flighred by the 
objectof her eſteem ?—Or was it their diſ- 
parity in fortune ? 

Her parents could not have diſapproved, 
ſaid Miſs B—, for he was infinitely her 

ſuperior ! 


; but,unfortunately for her, 
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ſuperior amiable - ſenſible and man- 
ly !—His perſon was not handſome, but 
very agreeable ; and the influence of his 
polite manners took an effect on ſeveral 
of our village ladies more exalted than 
Miſs Pelham; but to ber the diſtinc- 
tion was viſibly ſhewn. 

No, Miſs Digby, her humble attach- 
ment was not lighted by him ſhe loved! 
and when I fay a diſtinction was vi/ibly 
ſhewn, -I mean, that any diſcerning per- 
{on might diſcover, in ſome degree, the 
emotions of her admirer, when the 
charmer of his affections accidentally 
preſented herſelf to his ſight! 

Is he dead, then, ſaid I ? 

He is married, ſhe replied, 

Married! I repeated—and I was aſto- 
niſhed ! 

You may well be ſurpriſed, Miſs Dig- 
by, reſumed Miſs B , that a gentle. 
man who had an attachment to a lady, 
and by whom it was equally returned, 
cauld enter into an endleſs engagement 

with 
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with another, while the mutual affectiore 
ſubſiſted !——But perhaps in that caſe 
the lover was to be pitied, rather than 
condemned. Hr had not ſeen Caroline 
when this engagement was formed ; it 
was an intereſted match, at leaſt on the 
fide of his father, who perhaps thought» 
by advancing his intereſt, he ſecured his 
happineſs !——This is a fault in a parent, 


yet it is too common; it might, in ſome 


degree, be excuſed in Mr. Linus; becaufe 
His ſon was then free, he thought the 
lady his father had propoſed ro him as 
agreeable as any he had ever ſeen, and 


found no difficulty in obeying a parent, 


whole too ſevere injunctions he had ſome- 
times found painful. 


On a marriage with any perſon, with- 


out his approbation, he had frequently 
threatened to diſinherit a fon who never 
offended him ; and who purſued his ad- 
dreſſes to the lady I have mentioned, not 
only as a duty enjoined by paternal au- 


thority, but with a hope of future com- 
tort, 
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fort, mutual promiſes (which, when they 
relate to matrimony, are of a ſacred na- 
ture) had paſſed between them, when he 
accidentally ſaw Caroline Pelham! 
Then 1t was that regret aſſailed the heart 
of the accompliſhed Linus; and though 
he knew it was impoſſible to withdraw 
himſelf from the chains in which he was 
held by another, he could not, after ſeve- 
ral interviews, conceal from Caroline the 
aſcendancy ſhe had gained over his heart! 
he did not for a long time verbally 
own her regard, and has often told me 
the did not think it love; but it was eaſi- 
ly ſeen by any one leſs penetrating than 
Thanet Linus; and he obſerved it with a 
kind of painful pleaſure : the recollection 
of his unfortunate contract, would inter- 
vene in the midſt of mutual harmony and 
joy, gave way to the moſt acute reflec- 
tions. 
I feel for Miſs Pelham, ſaid I; how 
long has the gentleman been married ? 
Full 
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Full four years, ſhe returned, yet Ca- 


roline has never admitted the thought of 


another, though I know ſhe has had ſome 
ofters; which one who knew nothing of 
the circumſtance I have related, would 


condemn her for refuſing. But though - 


ſhe is fituated in a manner not unhke 
poor Lavinia Cottrell, yet ſhe has a ſpi- 
rit that will not ſtoop to give her hand, 
when her heart cannot be an accompani- 
ment | 

She expreſſed herſelf in thoſe very 
terms to me, one day, and ſmiling, after 
it had paſfed her lips, ſaid, Don't you 
think I give myſelf fine lady-like airs, 
when [I tell you I will not foop to give 
my hand, while the worthy man I have 
refuſed, is ſituated in a ſtyle conſiderably 
above my expectations? it is the decert 
which I muſt have practiſed, makes me 
ſay, I will never ſtoop to ſuch a mean- 
neſs !—and I really believe ſhe never 
will! 
I could. 
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1 could not help remarking, that there 
was ſomething romantic in Caroline's 
continued regard, ſo long after his 
marriage ; and really, ſaid I, Miſs Bril- 
hant, I think as a friend, and to rouſe her 
from the drooping ſtate into which ſhe 
is plunging herſelf, you ſhould tell her, 
it 4s neither prudent nor delicate to love 
a married man! 

I can no more take the liberty of enter- 
ing ſo deeply with her, on ſo tender a 
ſubject, ſaid ſhe; I once diſtreſſed her 
too much by ſpeaking to that effect! 

You tell me, ſaid Caroline, that I ought 
not to love Mr. Linus, now he is mar- 
ried ; you don't know the pain you give 
me, Miſs B , purſue your duty in 
the exemplary manner you have ever 
done, and I will frive to do mine 1 
know I ought not to love the loſt regretted 
youth I—I hope I do not love him; but 
I muſt remember him with unceaſing 
reſpeaful efeem; and aſſure you, that 
the very circumſtance which has depriv- 
ed 
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ed me of him for ever, has made his 
memory dear to me; becauſe it con- 
vinced me, that his honour was dearer 
to him than any other conſideration !— 
Had he married me, I might then have 
been allowed to lobe him more; but I 
muſt have honoured him leſs ; neither, 
under ſuch circumſtances, could I have 
heen happy !—The idea of her diſtreſs, 
who is now his happy partner, would 
have reproached me !—1 fthould have 
conſidered myſelf as the deſtroyer of her 
peace, nor could all the tender endear- 
ments of the engaging Thanet have con- 
ſoled me!—I have now, however, one 
comforting reflection, that no artifice was 
practiſed by me, to draw him from the 
ſteady path of duty, in which he had fo 
long trodden II had thought the prin- 
ciples on which Iacted would have ſecured 
me from the anxiety I have nevertheleſs 
experienced I believed myſelf ſo ſtrong, 
that I once thought I could hear of his 
marriage with compoſure, and was in 

daily 
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daily expectation of the news, which how 
ever no ſooner arrived, than all my fancied 
powers failed me!—I ſunk into a languor, 


from which all my arguments with myſelf 


could not rouſe me; and I will own to you, 
Miſs B——, continued poor Caroline, 
that I even wiſhed I had indulged myſelf 
in {ome of thoſe arts which roo many of 
our ſex purſue, in order to have prevent- 
ed the union. I m!/ght have ſecured him, 
ſaid I, if 1 had appeared before him, 
diſtreſſed and grieving, (which would not 
have been feigned) at the approaching 
event, had pointed out to him the me- 
thods he might have taken to have ex- 
cuſed his conduct, and ſecured our laſt- 

ing felicity! 5 
Had I but followed the dictates of 
affection, inſtead of adhering to what 
the world calls Prudence (cold unnatural 
word,) I mu have gained him by ſuch 
perſuaſive, and ſurely innocent artifices, 
and Thanet Linus ! would have been my 
companion—my friend—my huſband !—- 
But 
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But theſe ideas, Miſs B-—, were only the 
firſt overflowings of poignant regret !— 
They were not, I am thankful they were 
not, the native ſentiments of my mind ; 
and a few hours reſt, or rather a few 


hours reflection, for reſt forſook me !— 


Tir'd nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy ſleep, 

Swift on his downy pinions 
flew from Caroline; and, like the dove 
from Noah, returned no more till the 
olive branch (emblem of peace) was 
found to calm the agitation of her inun- 
dated ſpirits. Reflection reſtored me to 
myſclf—but not to joy! 

The ſame principles of rectitude on 
which, to the utmoſt of my power, I 
had always endeavoured to act, reſumed 
their ſtations, and reproached me keenly, 
for ſuffering the illuſions of my weak 
imagination to diſplace, for a moment, 
the guards of ſtability. 1 again found 
my fortitude ſtrengthened, and conſider- 


ed myſelf as the conqueror of my own 


weakneſs ! 
For 
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For ſeveral days I believed myſelf miſe 
treſs of my heart, and thought I could 
have ſeen or converſed, as uſual, with my 
beloved Linus, without danger—regret, 


—or emotion | But I had a ſecond 
time deceived myſelf in the ſame way.— 
Taking a book into the meadow, one 
evening, in order to amuſe a ſolitary 
hour, I cait my eye on, before I could 
well read, a ſingle ſentence on which I 
had heard the eloquent Thanet carry on a 
moſt intereſting and elegant diſcourſe ; 
and all his accompliſhments inſtantly re- 
curred to my mind. The eſfect was as 
the ſudden ſhock of electricity, but not 
ſo momentary ! 

I walked to the ſtile, and ſupported 
myſelf againſt it, while a few friendly 
tears kept me from a more languid and 
more painful ſenſation. What recollec- 
tions What exquiſitely painful, yet 
delightful recollections, did thoſe few 
words revive in my mind! They 
brought his perſon before my eyes 

M His 
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His voice, which was muſic itſelf, though 
not effeminate, -vibrated on the organs 
of hearing ; and I remembered how pro- 
fitable to the liſtner were the words of 
his mouth, dictated by wiſdom, and 
ſpoken with judgment !—But you knew 
him, Miſs B——, faid ſhe, and why 
ſhould I dwell on his merits ! 

I have given you her little ſtory in 
her own words, Miſs Digby, ſaid Miſs 
B——-, thinking it might be more 
agreeable than my own comments, and 
now what can we ſay of her? 

Such circumſtances do not occur very 
often, ſaid I, and I pity Caroline moſt 
ſincerely ; yet I think, as her lover mar- 
ried, ſhe need not be ſo very ſcrupulous. 
She does not wiſh to live ſingle all her 
days, I ſuppoſe, any more than the reſt 
of us. But do you think ſhe would have 
conſented to an union with Linus, in 
caſe he had forſaken the lady to whom 
his promiſe was given? 

I am 
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Jam ſure ſhe would not, ſaid Miſs 
B I uſed to queſtion her cloſely, 
for we are very firm friends, and I once 
aſked her that. 

You have very little idea, Miſs B—, 
ſaid ſhe, of the nature of my regard for 
Mr. L———; it is founded on a know- 
ledge of, and heightened by the contem- 
plation of his exemplary merits !—Had 
he been free /—lifting up her eyes to 
heaven—what is it that Caroline would 
not have done to have gained his entire af- 
fection, and contributed to his happineſs? 

But much as I am cliged to ovin his 
ſuperior power over my mind, while he 
is ſo every way amiable, yet allow me to 
fay, Miſs B „and believe me, —I 
ſhould not long value a perjured man! 
Miſs X, who will ſhortly be his wife !— 
has a right to his ſincerity. -I have in- 
nocently injured her too much, by rob- 
bing her of a portion of his love. Could 


he be guilty of deceiving her, the foun- 
dation of my eſteem would be under- 


mined, 
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mined, .and love muſt be buried in the 
ruins |! The man who can break a 
vow of that nature before marriage, 
will never think himſelf bound to another, 
even though the moſt ſacred and ſolemn 
ceremony has been performed I There- 
fore, Miſs B , you are witneſs to my 
words——|l will zever marry the man I 
love and will honour him for wed- 
ding another ! * 

But we have taken a long walk, Miſs 
Digby, ſaid Miſs B—, our family will 
think they have loſt us. _—I wiſh Caro- 
line had been with us; I am ſure this 
pleaſant morning would have cheared 
her ſpirits, which I believe were not 
much raiſed by the garden-converſation 
laſt night. I have a notion 7hat cauſed 
the indiſpoſition of which ſhe com- 


plained, when we requeſted her company. 


Lou may be ſure, Maria, I was ſorry 


The above converſation paſſed between Mi, 
Pelham and Miſs Brilliant, before Mr. Linus mar- 
ried. : 
that 
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that I had “ touched upon a ſtring on 
which hung all her ſorrows !“ but I had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion that the ſubject 
had any affinity to her misfortune ; for 
ſurely a misfortune it is, and ſhould 
teach you, Miſs Eglantine, to make 
yourſelf not only eaſy, but happy, in the 
abſence of Lionel, and be thankful that 


though he has left you for a time, he 1s 
not loſt for ever. 


The ſtory of Miſs Pelham furniſhed 
us with matter for various remarks in 
our return, till coming to the avenue 


which leads to the parſonage, where you 


know the garden 1s ſeparated only by an 
ever-green hedge, our attention was cal- 
led off to the very young lady I have 
mentioned, who was ſeated on a bench 
on the other ſide, the back of which was 
towards us, and forgetting ſhe was ſo 
near the foot-path, was reading a letter 
which we knew to have been formerly 
from her lover, by the remarks ſhe made 


thereon, At length, folding it up—— 


When, 
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When, ſaid ſhe, moſt valued, and ever- 
regretted Linus, will incidents ceaſe to 


recal thee. to my memory ? Thee 
whom it is my duty to forget | But 
that is a duty I can never perform, till I 
have forgot myſelf, and am forgotten ! 

Now I am angry with her, ſaid Miſs 
B, I am very angry with her; that 
is as much as to ſay, ſhe will hug her 
chains as long as ſhe lives Poſitively 
I will tell her what we have heard, as 
ſoon as I go in, and give her a ſharp lec- 
ture; but ſhe is ſo fooliſhly romantic, 
there is no bearing it II declare a little 
time after her firſt mecting with Linus, 
ſhe was walking in a field, he was going 
to the next village, and overtook her; of 
courſe they walked together, and as he 
handed her over the ſtile, ſhe obſerved 
he had grey gloves on; and from that 
time, till ſhe heard of his marriage, ſhe 
would never wear any gloves but grey ; 
What can you call bat but enthuſiaſtic 
nonſenſe? | 
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It was ſomething like a young lady, 
faid I, who wanted to wear a green gotun, 
when ſhe was going to dance with a 
gentleman dreſſed in the ſame colour,. 
(I have heard of ſuch a circumſtance by 
accident, Miſs - Eglantine) and, conti- 
nued I, as Miſs P—— was much about 
her age, or a little more, at that time it 
was excuſable. 

But let me perſuade you, Miſs B-—, 
ſaid I, to ſuſpend the lecture you 
threaten ; thoſe are tender ſubjects, and 
we cannot judge of the feelings of others. 
However, I found Miſs Brilliant's 
anger had more affection than unkind- 
neſs She took out her handkerchicf 
and wiped away a few friendly tears. 

What am I to do about it? faid ami. 
able Miſs B-—, ſhall I let her alone, 
and ſee her pine herſelf into a decline, 
becauſe ſhe obſtinately refuſes to love 
any man but him ſhe has loſt? —Indeed, 
Miſs Digby, you need not adviſe me, 

tor 
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tor I love her as my ſiſter, and ſhall treat 
her as one! | 
Though 1 was ſincerly ſorry for Miſs 


Pelham, and admired Miſs B 8 
aftectionate warmth, I could not help in- 
terrupting her, by laughing exceſlively at 
her vehement diſapprobation of her un- 
tortunate friend, who ob/traately refuſes 
to love any perſon but her loſt favourite. 
I think, Miſs B , ſaid I, you had 
better conſider yourſelf as her mother, 
and, with authority, % on her loving 
one of her preſent admirers !—— When 
{te recollected what The had ſaid, it ex- 
cited her riſibility alſo, and the laughed 
and cried at once. | 

But I mean, Miſs D—;, continued 
Miſs B „ that ſhe might receive 
the addreſſes of a worthy man, ww1/hou! 
loving him. 

I could not agree with her there, and we 
concluded it would be beſt to let Miſs 
P——— take her own methods to con- 


5 


quer her unhappy attachment. 


Ve 
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We had now reached the houſe, which 
Caroline entered, juſt as we were fat 
down to breakfaſt. She had put ona 
bonnet, with a veil of deep gauze over 
the face; but it did not conceal from us 
the eftects of that tenderneſs ſhe had juſt 
been indulging. 

After breakfaſt Miſs B 
Miſs Pelham on the ſhoulder, and they 
retired to the dreſſing- room, and I to my 
own chamber.——1I could not take the 
liberty of interrupting, but feared the 
former had forfeited her word with me, 
which was actually the caſe; for, joining 
me an hour after,—I could not reſiſt, 
ſaid ſhe, the defire I had of telling Ca- 
roline that we heard her determination 


never to forget Thanet, which, in other 


words, I told her was ſaying, ſhe would 
never ceaſe to love him il talked to 
her in the gentleſt terms, and hope I have 
done fome good. - It hurt me, Miſs 
Digby, to hear her declare her ſecret 
ſentiments this morning, and I beg the 
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favour of you to accompany me to the 
dreſſing-room, and aſſiſt me in adviſing 


her! Never mind giving her a few 
moments pain, ſhe may in future thank 
us,. -l would have declined, but ſhe in- 
ſiſted. 

On entering the dreſſing-room, Miſs 
Pelham thus addreſſed me: 

I find, Miſs Digby, my kind friend 
has diſcloſed to you the moſt intereſting 
event of my life; for though previous 
and ſucceeding unfortunate circumſtan- 
ces have © led the van,” and I believe 
will © bring up the rear,” yet hat of all 
others ſeems to have ſettled on my heart! 
l am infinitely obliged by the atten- 
tion of my friends, and to none more 
than Miſs Brilliant, yet ſhe ſhould not 
have divulged the ſecret. 

She has done honour to you and her 
own heart, by ſuch diſcloſure, ſaid I; 
and I hope Miſs Pelham will believe 
me ſincere when TI aſſure her, the recital 
has engaged the warmeſt wiſhes of Miſs 


Digby, 
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Digby, who hopes to be ſeparated from 
the number of her acquaintances, and 
ranked in the more deſirable circle of 


Miſs Pelham's friends. 


Miſs P. was making a cap; I ſaw 
her hand tremble ;—the needle would not 
ſteadily perform its office; and ſhe laid 
it aſide.— I] continued: 

After the advice you have, at various 


intervals, received from Miſs B Cf] 


and after the reflections to which your 
own heart muſt naturally have led you, 
it ſeems unneceſſary for me to point out 
to a young lady who is not uninformed on 
the moſt important duties, the neceſſity 
of our reſignation to the caſual interrup- 
tions of this eventful life! 

Fortitude is perfectly confiſtent with 
female ſoftneſs, as courage is a maſcu- 
line virtue. Me deſpiſe the oppoſite ſex, 
when they want that degree of perfec- 
tion which gives them the title of pro- 
tectors; and hey think meanly of xs, 
when we ſuffer ourſelves to be over. 
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powered by weakneſs, which, when in- 
dulged to exceſs, may gain our pity, 
but not excite approbation. 

Miſs Pelham ſeemed much affected by 
what I ſaid, and replied, I ſhall think 
myſelf always indebted to you, Miſs 
Digby, for the friendly part you have 
taken in my favour: you have pointed 
out the impropriety of my conduct very 
clearly to me !—I have examined myſelf 
on the ſame ſubject very, very often, 
and have fancied I have gained the vic- 
tory ; but a ſlight circumſtance is able to 
overpower me; and I have the taſk all 
to perform over again; yet I truſt, with 
ſupreme aſſiſtance,—I ſhall one day re- 
turn to my duty! 

And admit another lover, I hope, 
Miſs Pelham (ſaid Miſs Brilliant, who 
wiſhed to make her chearful) ; what the 
goodneſs, are all the poor ſparks to be 
put out with cold water, becauſe they are 
not ſo ſhining as your flame was ?—I 
have no notion of hat indeed II ſhall 

put 
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put in a good word for ſomebody, in a 
little time, I aſſure you. 

I fear Miſs B—, it will be in vain, re- 
plied her friend. I hayovercome my weak- 
neſs perhaps, ſo far as tobe at peace with 
myſelf, and be reconciled to my ſitua- 
tion in time but matrimony, with any 
perſon, ſeems to me now—a very impro- 
bable conſideration, and is by no means 
conſonant to my ideas of happineſs; 
while I have really no heart to give; for 
he who won it, (I will not ſay ole, he 
never was guilty of meanneſs) has not yet 
been generous enough to ſend it back 
again !—and even, ſhould he ſhortly re- 
turn it, there are ſtill three powerful 
reaſons to keep me from matrimonial 
engagements . 

I ſcarce admit a poſſibility that Thanet 
Linus has a ſuperior /—He has taught 
me one fault, that is ambition !—having 
had the honour of. pleaſing him, can I, 
can I, Miſs B, ſubmit to marry 
any perſon—bris inferior = And where 
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ſhall I find his equal ?—If he has an 
equal —— Miſs Eglantine has found 
him! 

I am ſure my gentle Mary will afford 
a few tender drops in pity to the unfor- 


tunate Caroline, who loved and was be- 


loved by ſuch a man as Campden ! 
She will forgive and admire her roman- 
tic conſtancy, - and I am miſtaken if ſhe 
does not ſay, had I loſt Lionel, I would 
have acted the ſame ! 

We ſaid but little more; I ventured to 
expoſtulate on the impropriety of mak- 


ing any vow againſt matrimony, and told 


her it might yet happen, that ſhe might 


meet with one to comfort and conſole her 


for the loſs of her amiable admirer ! 

I ſaw the ſubject grew painful to her; 
ſhe moved from her ſeat, ſaying, I ſhall 
never ceaſe to eſteem you, Miſs Digby, 


for the affectionate marks of friendſhip 1 


have this morning received from you ; 
but this ſubject is ſo delicate, I muſt beg 
to wave it in future; you have never ex- 


perienced _ 
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perienced ſimilar ſituations, therefore can- 

not be a competent judge of my feelings; 

and even had you known ſomething like 

it, you could not even hen have diſcern- 

ed what paſſes in my heart, unleſs you had 
known, as well as I know,—the virtues of 
Tbanet Linus! 

She walked to the other end of the 
room, and played an air on the piano- 
forte. —Miſs Brilliant gave me a ſigni- 
ficant nod or two, while the moving 
of her lips, though ſhe could not then 
ſpeak out, told me we had talked to little 
purpoſe. 

I am deſired to attend in the parlour, 


you will therefore excuſe me for the pre- 


ſent. You are indebted to a wet afternoon 
for what I have written to-day.—I will 
not promiſe to renew my employment to- 
morrow, but perhaps may give you a line 
or two. 
Friday Morning. 
This is more than I expected. 

I did not think this letter would 
5 have 
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have had any of my attention, at 
leaſt till night; but I have a trifling 
incident to relate. When I was ſum- 
moned laſt night to the parlour, I ex- 
pected tea was waiting ; but, on my en- 
trance, found Mr. Caſſock there, who 
came to offer us tickets, to. admit us to 
ſee a play performed in a farmer's barn, 
by a company of itinerants, — Miſs 
Pelham declined, urging indiſpoſition, 
(which was really the caſe) till Miſs 
B who thinking it would amuſe 
her, ſaid ſhe ſhould take it unkind it ſhe 
continued to refuſe, —You know I like 
to ſee a ruſtic play of all things, Caroline, 
ſaid ſhe, and ſhall be vaſtly diſappointed 
if I muſt ſtay at home with you all the 
evening; and I aſſure you I will not go 
without you. Miſs Pp, was obliged to 
conſent. 

Pray, my ſweet angel, ſaid Mr. Caſfock: 
to poor Caroline, what is the reaſon that 
your angelic face is always 


Like the April morn, clad in a wintry cloud-? 
Has. 
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Has ſome hard-hearted lover forſaken 
you ?—Or have you 


Never told your love,—but let concealment, like 
a worm i'the bud, feed on your damaſk cheek ?” 


But half our ſex, continued he, have no 
more feeling than a marble monument! 
They think no more of animated beau- 
ty, than they do of their Creed But, 
dear angelic lady, if this is your caſe, 
comfort yourſelf, that you are not the 
only ſufferer by the perfidy of man! 
O thou * Roſe of Sharon, and Lily of 
the Valley,” faid he, ſnatching Caro. 
line's hand, if a certain lady, who has 
juſt left the room, would ſuffer me to 
hope, thus would I kneel to her, and, 
with tender airs, and melting accents, 
tell her, that Muſic has charms to 
ſooth the ſavage breaſt! And then be- 
gan ſinging 
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Lovely nymph, aſſuage my anguiſh, 
At your feet a tender ſwain, 
Prays you would not let him languiſh, 


One kind look would caſe his pain! 


How it put me in mind of Leonard! 


How truly deſpicable did Caſſock 
appear I could no longer refrain 


from ſpeaking, and pitying Caroline's 


confuſed anger, told him, that, though 


a ſtranger, I muſt take the liberty of 
ſaying, he had taken very unbecoming 
freedoms, in queſtioning Miſs - Pelham 


on ſubjects which could not be of conſe. 
quence to him; and that his impolite 


imputations and remarks were too un- 


worthy to flow from the lips of one 


whoſe profeſſion gave him the 7itle of 


gentleman ; and indeed, added I, ſuch a 


poſture as you have juſt riſen from, is 


exceſſively diſguſting to thoſe. who are 


intereſted in the honour of your frater- 


nity ; and I: perceive it is very offenſive 
to. Miſs Pelham, though ſhe is not in 
| ſpirits 
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ſpirits to reprove you, as (I am ſure) her 
inclination prompts. | 

You would have laughed, Maria, to 
have ſeen how aſtoniſhed he looked, little 
expecting ſerious reproof from a perſon 
who never ſaw him till laſt Monday !— 
But I had heard his character from Miſs 
B , Who is inceſſantly tormented 
with his company.——She was not in 
the room during this ſtrange behaviour, 
or he would not have gone fo far, 

Pray, my dear Madam, ſaid he, give 


me leave to aſk you, if you are /olemnly 


inclined to chaſtiſe me ? 
I replied I was /erioufly inclined to it. 
Then let me tell you, Madam, ſaid he, 


that I think it is very unnatural, to ſec 


a lady, in the bloom of five or fix and 
twenty, as you appear to be, affecting 
the wiſdom and gravity of fourſcore! 
By St. Paul, Madam, if your face and 
trappings did not Heat you a modern, 
I ſhould have taken you, by your diſ- 
courſe, for one of the antediluuans ! 
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Whoſe face and trappings has been 
ſpeaking, Sir? ſaid Miſs Brilliant, (who 
entered juſt as he had ſaid St. Paul) ſo 
you are making metaphors now, to di- 
vert Miſs Digby, it ſeems ? 

That miſplaced word was rather an 
overſight, Madam, ſaid he, but- I am 
ſerious ! 

I rather think it was a ſlip of the 
tongue, Sir, ſaid Miſs B——, and 1 
am joking. 

The ſervant came in with. the tea 
Mrs. Brilliant followed, and Mr. Caſſock 
did not renew his diſcourſe to me, nei- 
ther did I take any notice of his antedi- 
luvian compariſon. 


While we were at tea, Mr. B—— 


who had the news paper in his hand, 
read aloud a paragraph, ſtating the par- 
ticulars of a mutinous commotion among 
the collegiates of Oxford. 

Mr. Brilliant and Caſſock converſed 


ſome time; at length the malicious pre- 


late; 


Nö 
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late, who had not forgiven me, turned 
towards me. 

As you are ſo clever, Madam, ſaid he, 
at offering advice, and giving reproof, 
I think it is a pity that ſome of thoſe 
young gentlemen are not within the reach 
of your /courge, you would laſh their fol- 
lies without mercy ! 

I would have you conſider, Madam, 
the difference between the circumſtance 
Mr. B has juſt favoured us with 
and the fault (though it was no fault) 
for which you thought proper to chaſtiſe 
me | 

Mr. and Mrs. B , and their 
daughter, could not imagine to what he 
alluded ; but he told them 1t was between 
ourſelves, and continued: 

If you had ever ſeen the extra-regular 
exploits of theſe extra-judicials, or ou 
laws, I might have ſaid; but as Miſs 
B tells me, I am apt to converſe 


in a ſtyle ſomething above the compre- 


henſion of a common underſtanding 


Miſs 
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Miſs Digby is not much obliged to 
you for that explanation, Sir, ſaid Miſs 
B — I fancy ſhe would have gueſſed 
your meaning ;—but I believe you are 
particularly croſs to-night, as you uſe ſo 
many X X's. I wiſh you would make 
haſte with your tea, that we may go to 
the play. 

I only wiſh, ſaid Mr. Caſſock, to relate 
a few ſtories of ſome of our young Oxford 
chaps. I ſhould like to hear what ſen- 
tence this lady would paſs upon them. 

I beg you will relate nothing about 
them, Sir, —ſaid I, I have no pleaſure in 
hearing ſtories to the diſadvantage of 
thoſe I know nothing about, nor indeed 
of any one There are exceptions to 
all rules; and the Univerſity of Oxford 
contains virtue, as well as vice ! 

You will give me leave, Madam, ſaid 
he, to know ſomethirg more relative to 
the movements of the Univerſity, than 
you can poſſibly do; I have left it but 
two years. 


Has 
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Has there been an earthquake, Sir? 


ſaid Miſs B very ſeriouſly. 


Madam! ſaid he! 

I thought, as you ſaid the Univerſity 
had mowv-d, there had been ſomething of 
an carthquake, Sir ; and it rather ſhock'd 
me, ſaid Miſs B 

Indeed, Miſs B—, ſaid Mr. C 
I don't underſtand your frequent obſer- 
vations on my expreſſions ; any perſon 
might have known I meant the move- 


ments, or the actions, of the ſociety ! 


As you have lo lately left the Univer- 
ſity, ſaid I, perhaps you knew a Mr. 
Campden, or Mr. Eglantine, who I be- 
lieve is there now? l gave a ſign to 
my friend, to take no notice that ſhe 
knew eithe . 

The latter was there when I quitted, 
ſaid he.—Pray, Ma'am, are you acquaint- 
ed with him? I dined with him once 
on my way to London, ſaid I, with 
a party who knew his family, and 
I thought him a very agrecable youth. 

I imagine 
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I imagine you did, Ma'am, ſaid the 


ill- natured young man ;—he was always 
a favourite with the ladies ; and he'll 
make ſome of their hearts ache, one of 
theſe days, take my word for it II dare 
ſay he has been at the head of this di- 
tion, mentioned in the paper. He 
and Campden,—did you know Camp- 
den, Ma'am ?—I replied 1] had never 
ſeen him.—You have had no loſs, ſaid 
he ;—Campden and Eglantine were the 
ring-leaders of miſchiet !——If I had 
related half I know of their proceedings, 
they muſt have been expelled the Uni- 
verſity for their contrivances !——They 
have borrowed money of me many a 
time to carry on their projects ;—and 
when they have received ſupplies from 
their friends, have bribed me to ſecreſy ! 
Miſs B—, I ſaw, with difficulty reined 
in the indignation which her coun- 
tenance viſibly diſcovered, while this 
young parſon was traducing the charac- 


ers of your amiable brother and lover ! 
I could 
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I could not help recollecting the remark 
of Miſs Hannah More, which may be 
well applied to Singleton and Cafe 


ſock, 


A red coat is not courage, nor a black one devotion, 


I thought this a good opportunity to 
humble the arrogance of this illiberal 
Cenſor therefore taking out Miſs 
Wingham's letter, I read to him that 
paſſage wherein your brother ſo properly 
diſtinguiſhes between ſubmiſſion and 
adoration, even though in a jeſt - alſo 
read the account of Mr. Campden's and 


your brother's generoſity; and ſpoke of 


them as they deſerve: I told him, that 
if thoſe gentlemen had ever debaſed 
themſelves by offering bribes, the per- 
fon who received them was equally diſ- 
graced. | 

For my part, ſaid Mrs. B-—, I 
cannot imagine what you are all talking 


about Nor I, ſaid Miſs B 1 1 
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conſidered it as a mere joke at firſt, but 
I believe there is ſomething more in it 
than I can find out. 

I will ſoon explain it, ſaid Miſs Pel- 
ham.—Mr. Caſſock thinking himſelf fo 
heavenly minded, flattered himſelf an an- 
gel had appeared to him, and, miſtaking 
a woman for the angelic meſſenger, fell 
down on his knees to adore me. 

Miſs Brilliant looked at Mr. Caffock 
with freezing ſternneſs !—I ſhall not 
trouble you much oftener, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
with my advice; therefore if you are ſo 
fond of adoration, liſten to me for once: 
Pay your addreſſes to Miſs Plum, 
the rich heireſs ; and, in order to enforce 
your ſuit, worſhip the golden image . 

Mr. Caſſock, for once, looked abaſh- 
ed; he roſe and walked about the room, 
with his boots creeking, in concert with 
his vexation. 

I humbly acknowledge myſelf in a 
very obvious error, ladies, ſaid he, but I 
hope it is not unpardonable ;—as to what 

I have 
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I have aſſerted relative to young Mr. Eg 


lantine, I am very much concerned about; 
becauſe as I find this lady (to me) is ac- 
quainted with his family, it may bring on 
ſome irkſome reflections, and make her 
unhappy.——But, Ma'am, it is two years 
ſince I was at the Univerſity ;—two years 
may have made a great change !—and if 


he is ſo happy as to poſleſs the affections 


of ſuch an amiable, divine creature, as 
I am ſure you muſt be, ſince you fo 
kindly engage in the cauſe of your 
friends, no doubt his own underſtand- 
ing, and your tender aſſiduities, will 
completely convert him! 

L only bowed. 

That is the firſt ſpeech I ever heard 
you make, ſaid Miſs B » ſuited to 
a common underſtanding; there is no 


inexplicable word, nor myſterious meta- 


phor 7here : but be aſſured, Sir, much as 
you ſtrive to gloſs over your fault, 
(which however you have called an error) 
it has given a wound to one who values 

Leonarg 
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Leonard Eglantine ; and that wound is 
not healed by your rhetoric ; therefore 
do not probe it more deeply by unman- 
ly apologies, 

Had I known Mr. Eglantine had been 
a lover of Miſs Digby, Ma'am, ſaid he, I 
am ſure I ſhould have had more ſenſibility 
than to have expreſſed my ſelf in the terms 
I did, and very ſubmiſſively beg her par- 
don! 

Or had you known ſhe had been fo 
well acquainted with his family, returned 
Miſs B. „for I believe your greateſt 
fear now is, that Mr. Leonard may hear 
it.—I am always angry with my own ſex, 
when they detract the abſent ;—but 
when a man deſcends ſo low, it diſcovers 
a degree of puſillanimity that makes 
him deſpicable. 

Mr. B left the room, to ſettle 
ſome accounts with his tradeſmen, and 
Mrs. B telling us to decide the 


matter among us, tollowed him.—Mr. 
Caſſock ſeated himielf by Miſs Brilliant. 
Though 
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Though the cogency of your ex- 
preſſions, Madam, ſaid he, are poinards 
to my heart, yet I am obligated to ac- 
knowledge the pulchrituve of your 
ſpeech, delivered with ſo much feminine 
energy in the cauſe of friendſhip ; but I 
aſſure you, Madam, you do me an in- 
Juſtice, to inſinuate that J am in any de- 
gree puſillanimous. — I do not deſire 
that lady to conceal from Mr. Eg lantine 
what I have faid, and if he 1s enraged, 
which he has no right to be (tor he 
knows he has borrowed money of me) 
I am ready to accept a challenge at any 
time! | 

$2, Sir, ſaid Miſs B —, I per- 
ceive your motive for mentioning the 
challenge, is to bind the lady to ſecreſy! 
— You think ſhe will conceal the affair, 
to keep the gentleman from danger !— 
But Virtue and Vice are very unequal 
combatants ; and he who is in the right 
cauſe would ſurely be the Victor ! 
We cannot judge what reaſon you had 

to 
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to ſay, had you diſcovered Mr. Eglan- 
tine's proceedings at Oxford, he would 
have been expelled !—and I ſhall ſo far 
eſpouſe your cauſe reſpecting his con- 
tracted debts, as to ſay, that if payment 
has not yet been made, I hope you will 
one day receive it with 7zcrefi. But, 
ladies, faid Miſs B-, riſing, do 
you mean to go to the play ? We re- 
plied in the affirmative, and went up 
ſtairs for our hats. 

Miſs B ſat down by the ſide of 
the toilette, while Miſs Pelham pinned on 
her bonnet at the glaſs.— Caroline, ſaid 
ſhe, it's I that am to ſtay at home at 
laſt; for I will not avail myſelf of Caſ- 
ſock's ticket, I can aſſure him! I 
ſhall give it to one of the ſervants ! 

In vain Miſs P and I ſtrove to 
perſuade her to accompany us, or give 
us leave to decline his tickets likewile ! 
Do not aſk me, ſaid ſhe, but oblige 
me by going yourſelves. I have long 
wiſhed an opportunity to break off all 

acquaint- 
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acquaintance with him, but could never 
find any argument powertul enough to 
ſilence his perſevering impertinences !— 
What he has ſaid of Mr. Eglantine has 
engaged all the powers of my heart 
againit him; and while you are at che 
play, I ſhall write my {cntiments, and 
give him the letter when he returns. 

It grew late, and we were obliged 
to go. 

Miſs B is not ready, ſaid Miſs 
Pelham to Mr. Caffock ; ſhe has detired 
us to walk on. — This fatished him; 
he thought the would come with her 
father, who had promiſed to be of the 
party. The play was Tancred and Sigiſ- 
munda, written by our favourite Thomp- 
ſon! It is founded on that ſtory in GU 
Blas, which you have read at ſchool. — 
The baleful marriage :——you will ſup- 
poſeit did not ſuit poor Caroline, the with- 
ed herſelf at home. I ſhall not deſcribe 
the abilities of the performers ; after a 
London theatre, a confined barn, or 

thoſe 
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thoſe performing therein cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have -any great attractions 
however, on the whole, it was better 
than I expected. 

At the end of the ſecond act Mr. 
B — joined us. Mr. Caſſock en- 
quired for his daughter; and was an- 
ſwered, She does not chuſe to come. 

Mr. Caſſock offered to go back and 
perſuade her. It will be of no uſe, 
Sir, ſaid her father! for when ſhe gets a 
maggot in her head, nobody can de- 
ſtroy 1t. 

You may imagine we were not very 
ſociable ; yet Mr. C s civilities to 
me were inceſſant. As we were return- 
ing, he took Miſs Pelham's arm and 
mine. (Mr. B——— walked on before.) 
Let me intreat, ladies ſaid he, that the 
errors of this evening may no more be 
remembered, As a ſuljiect, J humbly 
hope for pardon from Queen Caroline ; 
and that her example will ſhield me from 
the contempt of Miſs Digby ;—and if I 

dare 
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dare venture farther, it is to ſolicit their 
united intereſt to recover my loſt dia- 
mond, which I will not this evening 
dim with my preſence; and therefore 
(taking off his hat) wiſh you a good 
evening ! 

We aſſured him he had our forgive- 
neſs, but as to any interceſſion with Miſs 
Brilliant—it was a liberty we could not 
take ;—and added, that ſhe muſt be guid- 
ed by her own judgment. 

Mr. B invited him to ſupper; but 
was refuſed. 

On our entrance, we found Mrs. Rey- 
nard in the parlour; ſhe had been play- 
ing at cribbage with her god-daughter, 
wao was much concerned that Caſ- 
ſock did not call; the had the letter 
ready. | 
Before we had well taken off our 
cloaks, Mrs. R began queſtioning 
us about the play. We told her what it 
was; and fitting down to ſupper, waict 
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had been waiting, Caroline ſaid, the 
entertainment was the Stockwell Ghoſt ! 

Stockwell Ghoſt ! faid Mrs. R q 
Mercy on us! what will they play at 
next ? 

The Diable upon Two Sticks, Ma'am, 
faid Miſs B 
out for to-morrow evening. 


Mrs. R does not underſtand 
French, therefore Mr. B engliſh- 
ed the word. Miſs B—— faid, ſhe 


ſhould have been glad if ſhe had gone, 
except on Caſſock's account. 
What! to have ſeen a ghoſt? ſaid 
Mrs. R ; you delight in ſeeing 
wicked things, Sally, I think Upon 
my word, I half repent ſtanding god- 
mother for you II think 7here's things. 
enough to frighten us in the world, with- 
out wanting to ſee ghoſtes ! 

But theſe are only repreſentations, 
Ma'am, ſaid Miſs B———, mere ſha- 
dows, as it were. 


Don't 


» I think that's given 
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Don't tell me of ſhadows, ſaid ſhe; 
many a perſon has ſeen the ſubſtance of 
a ghoſt, as well as the ſhadow, I can tell 
ye; and I am ſurprized the barn did not 
fall in among you to-night ! 

At her ſaying the /u4tance of a ghoſt, 
we all burſt into an united fit of laugh- 
ter. Caroline, who was drinking, half 
ſtrangled herſelf !——She often laughs 
to ſuch an exceſs that it alarms her 
friends; it is hyſterical, and never fails 
to make her ſpirits ſuffer ſeverely in an 
hour or two afterwards. 

In the midſt of our mirth, a thun- 
dering knock at the door made us all 
ſtart and Mrs. Reynard gave a loud 


ſhriek, putting her hands before her 


face — There was none but the garden- 
er and the maids in the houſe, who had 
alſo been to the play, and no doubt was 
talking in the kitchen on the ſame ſub- 
ject; ſo no one durſt go to the door! 
At laſt, on the knock being repeated, 
Mr. B rang the Bell. The gar- 


dener, 
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dener, ſtill afraid, came to us; and, 


with an alarmed look ſaid, Did you ring, 
Sir? | 


Mr. B , ſeeing and pitying his 
conſternation, went to the door himſelf, 
and opened it, the gardener ſtanding be- 
hind him. 

Do you not readily gueſs who it was, 
Maria !—You naturally judge it was Caf- 
ſock ?—It was! He entered the 
room, pale and trembling ; but could not 
fpeak for ſome time !—At laſt, on Mr. 
Bs repeated queſtions, ſuch as, 
What has happened? &c. he replied, 
faulteringly, —T have en ſomething ! 

Mrs. R looked as much frigh- 
tened as Mr. Caſſoc k. 

I thought no good would come of 
theſe conjuration Play- Folks, ſaid ſhe; 
and now I hope you are all ſatisfied. 

By no means ſatisfied, -Ma'am, faid 

Miſs B 


ſhewing her generous diſpoſition, in 
pitying the affrighted young man And 
mixing 


„ who could not now help 


an 
mixing him ſome rum and water by 
her father's order, offered it to him, and 
ſaid, - But why don't you tell us what 
has alarmed you, Sir? — Have you been 
robbed ? 

Robbed !—fooliſh ! ſaid Mrs. R ; 
what do you aſk ſuch queſtions for ?— 
Don't the man tell you he has /een ſome- 
thing ? 

That's the very reaſon of our queſtions, 
ſaid Mr. B „rather angrily. 
Don't terrify yourſelf ſo, Madam, I beg! 
Lou may be ſure nothing very ter- 
rible has happened, as he is alive and 
well; only a little ſcared. 

Mr. Caſſock, now more revived, in- 
formed us, that as he was paſſing through 
the church-yard, ſomething, all of a 
ſudden, /t out of a tomb, which had 
been opened in readineſs for the inter- 
ment of a deceaſed perſon. 

What !—had it wings? ſaid Mrs. 
Reynard. — Did you ſpeak to it ?!— 

What 
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What colour was it —— What was it 
like Where did it go to, Sir ?—— 
Did it vaniſh 2. 

No, Ma'am, ſaid he; it had no 

wings ; neither had I power to ſpeak to 
it. It was of a browniſh—blackiſh co- 
lour like a great ſhaggy dog and it 
jumped all about the church-yard l- 
No, Ma'am, it did not vaniſh ;—I dare 
fay it is there now |! I juſt came back 
to beg the favour of a blunderbuſs, or 
ſomething of that kind, ſaid he! If 1 
had had my arms about me, I ſhould 
not have been alarmed! 
I believe you would not, even then, 
have forgot the uſe of your /egs, Sir, 
faid Miſs B , Whoſe pity was now 
finking into contempt ;—but ſurely, Mr. 
Caſſock, you don't mean to (hoot at a 
ghoſt! 

The only way is to ſay a verſe or two 
out of ſomething of Solomon's, ſaid Mrs. 
Reynard ;—it can have no power over 
you, while you repeat Scripter !/—and as. 

Solomon 
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Solomon was the wiſeſt man, I'd ſooner 
ſay ſome of the Proverbs, than any thing 
out of the Book of Leviles, or What 
do you call it, Ditteremany, or Sammywill, 
or any of them there ! 

I think the only way is to go quietly 
home, without thinking any thing of 
the matter, ſaid Mr. B-; ſo pray, 
Mr. Caſſock, eat a bit of ſupper, and 
the gardener and I will attend you 
home. I have no idea that we ſhall ſee 
a ghoſt in the church-yard, and ſhall be 


glad to find out what has ſo much ſur- 


priſed you. 


They all went together, and we fat 


up till Mr. B „came back. Mrs. 
R—— was ſo alarmed, that ſhe ſtaid all 
night! 

What do you imagine was the formi- 
dable phantom that had ſo terrified the 
heartleſs clergyman ?——Nothing but a 
poor harmleſs black ſheep, belonging to 
Farmer Solid At had crept through the 
hedge to eat the graſs, and having, per- 


haps, 
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haps, fatisfied its appetite, had lain down 
to reſt in the tomb, and on Mr. Caſ- 
ſock's paſſing, had ruſhed out affrighted, 
which cauſed all his unmanly conjec- 
tures and terrors.— 1 think a coura- 
geous man might have been ſtartled for a 
moment at ſuch a circumſtance; but to 
ſuppole it a ſpirit, was, in a clergyman, 
weakneſs indeed ! 

When the hour of retirement arriv- 
ed, Miſs Pelham and I went into Miſs 
Brilliant's room, deſirous of knowing 
what ſhe had reſolved on reſpecting Mr. 
Caſſock, and to tell her his conceſſions 
made to us. 

I was ſoon determined, ſaid ſhe; I never 
liked him; and hope I have given him 
a diſmiſſion, which will free me entirely 
from his company. I have written a 
ſhort note; (which ſhe gave me leave 
to copy, and is as follows:) 


Your innumerable follies, Mr. Caſ- 
ſock, were always unwelcome, whenever 
you 
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you interrupted me with your company ; 
yet, out of civility to your family, they 
were rcluctantly admitted : but as I have 
this day learnt that you have vices alſo 
in your train, I muſt aſſure you, neither 
they, nor their maſter, ſhall again find 
acceſs to the preſence of 
SARAH BRILLIANT. 
P. F. A certain circumſtance proves 
that I did not uſe a wrong word, when 
I imputed pu/ullanimity to Mr. Caſſock. 


Miſs B ordered the gardener to 
take the letter by fix in the morning, leſt 
Mr. Caſſock ſhould come to break taſt ; 
and rejoicing that the had diſcarded him, 
we removed to our ſeparate apartments. 
—And as I have now finiſhed the de- 
tail, I wiih you, my dear Mils Eglan- 
tine, a plcalant walk, or ride, if you in- 
tend to take one; for I find myſelf in- 
clined for a good breakfaſt. Adieu. 

Two days more, and I leave this ſweet 

retirement, 
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retirement, and its amiable inhabitants ; 
but Miſs Brilliant promiſes to return 
with me. 

Saturday Night, Ten o'Click. 

On! my deareſt Mary! My dear 
Miſs Eglantine ! I have ſomething 
to cell you that will draw your attention ! 
hat will intereſt your heart! 

Immoderate joy, and extreme an- 
guiſh, by turns, ſo thoroughly poſlels 
my mind, that I know not where or how 
to begin |! I muſt lay my pen aſide 
awhile, and collect my confuſed ideas, 
in order to range them, if poſſible, in 
a connected train. 

When I left off converſing (as I al- 
ways call writing) with you, yeſterday 
morning, I had not ſeen any of our do- 
meſtic party; we met with the uſual 
greetings in the breakfaſt parlour, where 
we paſſed an hour in the moſt cheartul 
manner, talking over the different oc- 


currences of the preceding day. As 


a large party was expected to dinner, 


Mis 
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Miſs B——, myſelf, and Miſs f 
attended the toilette ſooner than uſual. 
Mrs. Reynard ſoon followed, and faid, 
if we had no ſecrets to talk over, the 
would bring her work, and fit with us; 
adding, that ſhe liked to ſee the young 
ladies put on their finery. 

We were all in glee, and were pleaſed 
that ſhe came. She is a motherly affec- 
tionate woman, and the deficiency of 
her education takes nothing from the in- 
nate goodneſs of her heart. Her good- 
natured, ſatirical jokes on our clothes, as 
we laid them ready on the bed, diverted 
us exceſſively | We loitered away 
the time very idly for halt an hour, when 
Caroline obſerving there were three of 
us to dreſs, and each wanted ſome of 
her aſſiſtance, Miſs B immediate- 
ly ſtripped off her gown and cap, and 
ſlipping on a white Robe de Chambre, fat 
down to the glaſs, while Miſs Pelham 
offered to be her hair=drefſer, which her 
friend gladly conſented to. 
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I ſeated myſelf at the window, and took 
up the Vicar of Wakefield, which I read 
aloud. Mrs. Reynard placed herſelf on 
the oppoſite fide, and was weaving 
thread on ſorne bobbins from a wheel 

ready for lace-making, an employment 
ſhe is very fond of. I thought it the 
moſt agrecable morning I had paſſed 
ſince I came; and it gave us all pleaſure 
to ſee Caroline ſo cheartul. I had juſt 
come to the deſcription of Carolina- 
Wilhelmina-Amelia Skeggs, and that 
comical good-natured chimney corner, 
Mr. Burchell, when Mrs. Reynard's 
obſervations on the-long name and 
ſtrange characters, prevented me for 
ſome time from continuing. I laugh= 
ed exceſſively, and my companions join- 
ed. =I took away my book, and was 
preparing to drels. 

O dear, dear heart! ſaid Mrs. Rey- 
nard, let's hear how they go on, Hor 
ever, Miſs Digby ; you'll be ready time” 
enough, it you don't begin this hour. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Brilliant don't dine till four o'clock 
to-day ; and | want to hear what be- 
comes of Carolina Villiamminor.—1 
took my feat again, and had read a few 
pages of the next chapter, when a glance 
of ſome body paſſing, occaſioned me to 
lift up my head. Step this way quick, 
pray ladies, ſaid I ; and tell me who is 
this officer and lady going by. 

Officer! did you ſay? laid Miſs B—; 
ſtand out off the way, Caroline !—God. 
mamma, take up your rattletraps, or I 
ſhall clear the way before me; I'd run a 
mile without hat or cloak, to look at an 
officer! Then cagerly looking forward, 
the gentleman turned his head, and Miſs 
B-— exclaimed, —Juſt Heaven! Caro- 
line! It is Major Heartfield and his 
ſiſter! | 

It is !—I ſee it is indeed! ſaid Miſs 
Pelham !—Excellent,—gallant youth !— 
When could he return ? 

Miſs B walked to the bed-ſide, 
and ſitting down at the corner, claſped 

the 
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the bed-poſt; and leaning her head 
againſt it, the tears fell copiouſly from 
her eyes, and Caroline's paid the ſame 
tribute !—I could not conceive the cauſe, 
but ſympathy obliged me to join ;—and 
Mrs. Reynard often applied her hand- 
kerchief !—Full ten minutes paſt on 
before any of us ſpoke; when Miſs 
B——, lifting up her head, looked at 
Miſs Pelham, and again concealing her 
face as before— 

Oh! that worſe than worſe than 
but the whole world will not afford 
me a compariſon, ſaid ſhe ! 

Oh! that O'Hara 

Dor't grieve yourſelf about him, my 
dear, ſaid her kind god-mamma, (who 
was much afflicted,) 7 will come home 
to him, it will come home to him, take my 
word for it, or my name is not Reynard! 

J withed to hear the circumſtances 
which had cauſed their ſorrow, but did 
not then aſk it.—I thought the queſtion 
would be unſeaſonable, and roſe to dreſs. 


1 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Reynard ſtrove to perſuade the 


ladies to go on with their employment, 


obſerving to Miſs B „that there 
was many things to do; and her Mamma 
would expect ſomething more from her 
that morning than juſt 4-decking her own 
perſon.—l am ſure, added ſhe, you have 
made me ſo dull, and ſo downhearted, 
that I ſhall go and ſee if I can be of any 
uſe any where elſe; and quitted the 
room. 

It muſt appear very ſingular to you, 
Miſs Digby, ſaid Miſs B. , that the 
ſight of a neighbour paſſing by ſhould 
have occaſioned the agitation which has 
overpowered us, and aitected you = The 
young officer, who went by juſt now is 
lately come irom Margate, where he 
has been for ſix weeks with his mother, 
and ſiſter, the young lady you ſaw with 
him.—She went for the benefit ot the 
ſea air; her health is in a declining 
ſtate, which, when you hear the cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances I have to relate, will not 
much ſurpriſe you ! 

I think her brother is not unlike the 
Lieutenant deſcribed ſo amiably by Mr. 
Eglantine.——The lamb, and the wild 
beaſt, might have been given to Major 
Heartfield with equal propriety, as 
emblems of his heroic and gentle diſpo- 


ſition !—A more dutiful ſon, or affection- 


ate brother, is no where to be found ; 
and he is in the army equally famed for 
his bravery, juſtice and humanity ! 
Reflect on the ſorrows of ſweet Clara 
Heartfield, Miſs Pelham, ſaid ſhe, and 
then how trifling does your loſs appear ! 

I acknowledge it does, ſaid Caroline; 
I hope I ſhall be able to overcome it ;— 
yet there was ſomething —— 

At that moment Mrs. B 
up ſtairs, and did not ſeem pleaſcd that 
her daughter was not quite dreſſed. She 
ſtaid a quarter of an hour, and they went 
down together. 


Miſs 


came 
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Miſs Pelham would have renewed the 
ſtory, but a meſſage from Miſs B : 
begging her aſſiſtance in ſome little pre- 
paration, deprived me ſtill of hearing a 
circumſtance which had greatly excited 
my curioſity. I was ſoon dreſſed 
now, and haſtened to the parlour, where 
Mrs. Reynard was ſitting.— The young 
ladies ſoon joined us, and we had juſt re- 
newed the diſcourſe, when Mrs. Rey- 
nard, who was ſtanding at the window, 


ſaid, - aud, as I am alive, here they come, 


in all this ſhower of rain! | 

Already, Ma'am, ſaid Miſs B-——! 
1% not two o'clock yet. 

I don't mean the company, child, re- 
plied Mrs. R „it is Major and Miſs 
Heartfield. 

They came up to the gate, and the 
Major requeſted the favour of an um- 
brella for his ſiſter, who was unwilling 
to come in but Mrs. B going 
herſelf to intreat, ſhe conſented, and 
they entered the houſe. 

O Major 
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Major Heartfield appears to me about 
thirty years of age. He 1s very tall, 
and rather portly; his complexion is 
very ſwarthy, which, to me, is agreeable; 
II think it has a manly look, and ſhews 
the perſon (if an officer particularly) to 
great advantage, when near a fair wo- 
man. His eyes are black, and very ex- 
preſſive ; his voice rather rough, and his 
countenance intereſting !—indeed he is 
altogether a handſome man, and his 
manners are politely engaging. 

Miſs Heartheld is rather younger than 
Miſs Brilliant. As much as I could 
venture to conſider her perſon, I thought 
her pretty. Her ſtature 1s ſomething 
above the middle ſize; and her ſhape 


very ſlender; but I am told the is much 


thinner than ſhe uled to be; her com- 
plexion has not the leaſt tinge of bloom, 
and ſhe ſpeaks in a faint languid voice, 

like one oppreſſed with care. 
Miſs B went to the door to 
meet them, which ſaved: Miſs Heartfield 
the 
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the pain of addreſſing her particularly 


on her entrance. She curtſied to Mrs. 


R „as ſhe entered the room, walked 
to Caroline, whoſe hand ſhe took, with a 
faint How d'ye do ?—and, with a polite 
inclination of her head to me, ſeated 
herſelf almoſt oppoſite. 

Mr. Brilliant aſked Major H 
ſome ſlight queſtions relative to military 
matters ; and they converſed on ſeveral 
indifferent topics. I thought the Major 
looked at me very often; / much indeed 
that J felt confuſed, and ſhould have 
thought him impertinent ; had I not 
before heard him mentioned with re- 
ſpect. 

I juſt atterapted ro aſk Miſs H , 
if ſhe had walked far? thinking the pro- 
found filence which reigned, except with 


her brother and Mr. B-——, might | 


give her a painful ſuſpicion that I was 


acquainted with the cauſe of her forrows. 


Jo anſwer my queſtion ſhe was oblig- 
ed to conſider me more attentively 
O 2 than 
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than ſhe had done before, having chiefly 
regarded her brother and Mr. B , 
as they were ſpeaking. As ſhe look- 
ed full in my face, I obſerved a crimſon 
glow immediately overſpread herdelicate 
complexion ; but retreated immediately, 
and left her paler, if poſſible, than be- 
fore !——Her lips had not the leaſt co- 
lour remaining Her ſoſt mild eyes 
cloſed their lids !——She fainted on Mrs. 
R——'s ſhoulder ! 

We haſtened to procure ſome reviving 
drops; and I, who have felt that inde- 
ſcribable ſenſation, that ſenſible loſs of 
ſenſe, if I may call it fo, took off her 
gloves, which is often a greater relief 
in that caſe than any application. On 
her firſt finger was a mourning ring, with 
a weeping willow, drooping over an urn! 
Il was afraid my features unfortunately 
bore ſome refemblance to a friend ſhe 
had loſt, which accounted alſo ior her 
brother's frequently directed looks at me. 
I obſerved he had left the room; and 
fearing 
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fearing my preſence, on Miſs H-——'s 
recovery, might again throw her into 
the ſame ſtare, I retired to my room. 

If I had had the leaſt thought, I might 
before have judged the reaſon of the 
Mayor's looks, as his ſiſter was in deep 
mourning, and himſelf in military !— 
But I was ſo intereſted with the little 
traits I had heard, that it eſcaped me, 
till I ſaw the mourning ring. 

The windows of my room command 
a view of the garden; and I was looking 
out when I obſerved Major H walk- 
ing juſt under me.—His pace was quick ; 
—he turned frequently, and in vifible 
agitation, talked to himſelf. —I diſtinctly 


heard him fay—— /ain ! He Hall 
not live! Then, putting his hand 
on his ſword, repeated. I vow to 


Heaven he ſhall not ! It ſtill rained 
very faſt; but he did not leave the garden 
till Miſs Pelham went to inform him 
his ſiſter was recovered, and wiſhed him 
to return, ; 
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I' attend her, ſaid he ;—and politely 
taking the hand of Caroline, aſked her 


ſome queſtions relative to the welfare of 


her family ; and attended her in. 

Miſs Pelham came up to me a few 
minutes after, and told me Miſs H 
and her brother were gone; Mr. B 
would have accommodated them with u 
brace of umbrellas, ſaid ſhe, but the 
Major ſaid he had been accuſtomed to 
the inclemency of the weather ; there- 
fore a ſhower of rain was too trifling to 
need a defence ; and with great civility 


refuſed. I do think they would have 


ſtaid to dinner, continued Miſs P 
had not company been expected; but in 
that caſe you muſt 
We were interrupted by: a ſummons to 
dinner; Miſs P— followed me down. 
Il expected to have ſeen a large party; 
but the rain had prevented the moſt 


part, which was to have been a whole 


family from the next village, one mile 
off; there are ſeveral young ladies, and 
rwa 
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two youths belonging thereto ; they do 
not keep a carriage, and it was impoſ- 
{ible for them to walk; therefore Mrs. 
B did not wait, and we fat down 
with only our uſual ſociety, and the ad- 
dition of a gentleman and lady, who 
came in their own chariot.—As ſoon as 
we could conveniently withdraw after 
dinner, Miſs B made an excuſe 
to the lady, who was chiefly her mo- 
ther's viſitor, and ſaying we ſhall ſee you 
again, at tea, Ma'am, aſked me, If I 
would accompany her to the dreſſing— 
room ? 

I roſe, and we left the company. 
Entering the room, Miſs B -, ſhut- 
ting the door, ſaid to me, in a low voice, 
Al am not ſorry, Miſs Digby, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, &c. &c. did not 
come to-day ; they are very agreeable 
worthy people, and at another time I 
ſhall be happy, I am ſure, to ſee thein , 
but after the painful interruptions of 
this morning, the mind is not much diſ- 

poſed” 
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poſed for mirth; and Mrs. Freeman's 
children are under no reſtraint; and, 
what is rather unpleaſant, ſhe viſits 
no where without taking them all with 
her, from her eldeſt daughter of Aſteen, 
to her little ſon in petticoats. The eldeſt 
boy is about thirteen, and the next ele- 
ven; they would have been running in 
and out all this wet afternoon, or teaſing 
Thomas to tie them up a ſwing in the 
barn; and the little ones would have 
been rioting up in my lap; for their mo- 
ther never checks them with any pro- 
per authority. Perhaps ſhe may ſay,— 
Don't do ſo, my dear !—I wo'n't ſuffer 
you to be rude l Vou'll tear the lady's 
clothes But that is no reſtraint at 
all. I am fond of playing with chil- 
dren who are well governed !——In what 
an exemplary manner Mrs. Goodworth 
conducts herſelf and her lovely family ! 
Hou very amiable, though in a high 
fphere of life, is her domeſtic manage- 
ment; ſhe even, Miſs Digby, Knits 
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thread ſtockings for her little ones, and 
makes the moſt part of their clothes 
Her young family are under ſo much 
awe, though never treated with the leaſt 
ſeverity, that a dear little girl, of three 
years old, who has been told never to 
come on the marble-hearth, will ſkim 
round the carpet, in all manner of pretty 
attitudes, without attempting to ſtep be- 
yond._—1I ſpoke improperly, when J 
uſed the word awe, becauſe they do not 
obey from fear, but merely becauſe they 
are taught that it is right to-obey And 
they are juſt as orderly at meals, never 
crying for any thing refuſed or diſcon- 
tented with any thing given. 

At that period Miſs Pelham came 
into the room ; I beg your pardon, ladies, 
ſaid ſhe, I am but juſt come wr my 
work-bag, and was going. 

Don't go, Caroline, ſaid Miſs B-—, 
Miſs D , and I have no ſecrets to 
to talk off, in which you may not ſhare. 

O 5 I had 
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J had rather be excuſed, replicd Miſs 
P———, I naturally judge to what con- 
verſation this day's incidents lead, and I 
am vo well acquainted with the ſtory ; ſo 
adieu We bowed our heads in return. 

As Miſs Pelham is ſo good to ſit 
with my Mamma and Mrs. Sclby, ſaid 
Miſs B-——, our abſence, if we ſtay 
longer than they expect, will be leſs ob- 
ſerved ;—and as we have two hours of 
wiſhed-for leiſure, I will relate to Miſs 
Digby the ſhort, but melancholy, 


STOR Y O F 
CLARA HEARTFIEL O. 


ASI wiſh to be as conciſe as poſſible 
continued Miſs B———, I ſhall omit 


giving you any previous account of her 
family, farther than to inform you, her 
father was a filk-mercer in a great way 
of buſineſs, ſituated in a principal town 
in Glouceſterſhire, He was a very pru- 
dent man, and had his children educated 
according totheirexpectations, Heplaced 

* all 
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all his hopes on ſeeing them comfortably 
ſettled, but never indulged them with the 
vain deluſion, that he could ever give 
them a fortune Clara was the youngeſt, 
and juſt on the eve of departing for 
France, with a lady who had promiſed 
to beat the expenſe of her education, if 
her parents would conſent to her accom- 
panying her daughter, for two years, to 
a convent at St. —. 

Mr. Hcartfield was very unwilling to 
part with her; but at laſt conſented to 
the earneſt intreaties of his child, to 
whom he refuſed nothing that could 
make her happy. Clara had a very im- 
proveable capacity; and though the lov- 
ed her friends with the tendereſt affection, 
would have ſuffered the pain of part- 
ing even ſor a longer time, to have reap- 
ed the advantage of an elegant educa. 
tion. She had in this propoſal a double 
motive to animate the wiſh. She loved 
the young lady to whom ſhe would have 
been a companion. Every requiſite was 

prepared 
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prepared for their departure, and they 
had taken leave of all their friends, ex- 
cept the mother of the young lady, 
whoſe intention was to ſee her child and 
charge committed ſafely to their next 
protectreſs. They proceeded chearfully 
on their journey to Dover, where they 
waited a few days till the ſhip was ready 
to fail for their ſhort voyage. A dange- 
rous fever at that time raged at Dover; 
the young travellers both caught it ; and 
a few days deprived the ſuffering parent 
of her child !—Miſs Heartfield of her 
affectionate young friend land put a 
period to their purſuit ! 

When Miſs H was well enough 
to be removed, ſhe returned to her fa- 
ther's. She was then about fourteen ; 
and being the youngeſt, had never been 
put to a public ſchool. She was always 
the pet of the family, and her 70 fond 
parents had driven off the evil day (as 
they call it) to the laſt, 

But I am lengthening the recital too 

e much, 
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much, ſaid Miſs B 


; I ſhall, there=- 
fore, paſs over two years more, with juſt 
obſerving, that ſome unfortunate and 
heavy loſſes in buſineſs, put it out of her 
father's power to educate her according 


to his deſire, and her ſuperior taſte. 
In her ſixteenth year, notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantages I have mentioned, ſhe 
was not totally uninformed ; her tender 
mother had given her every inſtruction 


in her power; and her own natural ta- 
lents had aſſiſted the work. She poſſeſſed 


every domeſtic requiſite to make her the 


prudent miſtreſs of an humbler houſhold ; 
but not the poliſhed accompliſhments 
ſuppoſed neceſſary for a higher ſphere. 
Grief had not, at that time, made its 
ravages on her heart !—She had ul, but 
had not been overwhe/med with ſorrow. 
Her figure and ſhape were elegant and. 
agreeable! — Her countenance mildly 
engaging and, out-enſemble, ſhe was a 

lovely young woman | 
Such as 1 have deſcribed her perſon, 
and 


| "4:0 
and with a mind that encircled every 
feminine virtue, was Clara Heartfield, 
when an invitation to a monthly aſſem- 
bly firſt drew on her the attention of Mr. 
Rainsford, an accompliſhed youth about 
Mr. Campden's age.—He had a genteel 
fortune of 7ool. a-year, a handſome 
perſon, polite addreſs, and manners that, 
to a youthful and perhaps romantic turn 
of mind (which we all have in a degree), 
were irreſiſtibly winning. 

He choſe her for his partner; and 
often have I heard her mention that even- 
ing with the moſt /en/id/e ſenſibility !— 
He waited on her the next day, and was 
politely received by her friends !—His 
viſits were repeated, and permitted by 
her father; for his character bore the 
moſt ſcrupulous enquiry. A year paſſed 
on in this agreeable manner, before he 
openly declared his mind ; but ſhe had 
every reaſon to ſuppole herſelf the object 
of his love !—He then firſt obtained her 
avowal of an equal attachment, and next 

her 
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her leave to aſk her of her father 
Mr. Heartfield conſented, and he was 
publicly known to be her lover !—It was 
a circumſtance of real joy to her good 
parents, who looked forward to the uni- 
on, as to the firſt bleſſing Providence 
could beſtow ! Matters were thus far 
happily concluded, when, by the death 
of an uncle, Mr. Rainsford came into 
poſſeſſion of a conſiderable eſtate. His 
income, which before was (as I informed 
you) 7007. per ann. was now double the 
ſum, in thouſands !-——The will of his 
uncle alſo expreſſed, that the fortune was 
left him only on condition that he ſhould 
take the name of the late poſſeſſor; and 
Rainsford was changed for O'Hara. 
It was obſerved by Mrs. H that 
after Mr. Rainsford's lucrative turn of 
fortune's ſcale, her daughter grew pen- 
five !——Moſt young people of her age 
would have been in a delirium of raptu- 
rous joy; and the idea of approaching 
greatneſs, would have tranſported their 
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fenſes to future ſcenes of grandeur !\—— 
but Clara was not delighted at the 
change !—She wept in ſecret, and la- 
mented the cauſe. Her Mamma anxi- 
ouſly enquired the reaſon of her ſolici- 
tude ?-— I ſtill wiſh, replied ſhe, for the 
ſociety of Rainsford, and fear I ſhall not 
find him in O'Hara! He who once 
loved the humble Clara, will now think 
her too much beneath him !— He will 
ſeek a more accompliſhed companion ! 
He will probably find one ;—bur 
none will he meet with who love him as 
I do.—Gladly would 7 ſee him deſpoiled 
of his fortune, ſaid ſhe ;—gladly would 
I ſee him far leſs rich than even Rains- 
ford was, that his true, his conſtant 
Clara might convince him ſhe “ loves 
him for himſelf alone !” 

Mrs. H aſſured her her fears were 


romantic and imaginary ; he will not de- 
fert you, my dear, ſaid her mother !-— 
He has obtained your father's conſent, 

and 
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and has given you his vows !—You are 
too ſuſpicious ! 

He did not ſee Miſs 1 for many 
weeks, and her apprehenſions took the 
alarm He, however, only ſtaid away 
to ſettle the affairs in conſequence of his 
uncle's deceaſe; and returned to her as 
ardent as before He renewed his 
addreſſes with increaſed warmth ; and 
the happineſs of Clara, finding her fears 
groundleſs, is not to be conceived ! 
Some months paſſed on in this delight- 
ful harmony ; ſhe conſidered him as her 
huſband, and he was © the whole world 
to her !”” 

One day, calling on her at an unex- 
pected hour, he found her employed in 
pickling and preſerving fruit ;—he took 
no notice to her; but afterwards ob- 
ſerved to her mother, how much he 
was hurt to ſee Miſs Clara employed ſo 
meanly; adding, that as he ſhortly in- 
tended to make her his wife, he ſhould 
hope never to ſce her performing houſe- 


hold 
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hold drudgery, and intimated his wiſh 
that ſhe was more accompliſhed | 

Shortly after this he prapoſed that ſhe 
ſhould go to Bath, and there, in a pri- 
vate manner, have maſters to inſtruct 
her in every polite acquirement, and be 
introduced in the beſt company. Her 
regard for him was ſo ſincere, that as her 
whole with was to plcale him, ſhe 
agreed; and, with her mother, and a 
maid-ſervant, took lodgings at Bath.— 
He was at Bath likewiſe; and as he 
wiſhed Miſs H to be conſidered as 
a perſon of ſome diſtinction, above what 
the rcally was, inſiſted on Mrs. H 
allowing him to be at the expenſe of a 
man-ſervant for them, during their ſtay. 
Her mother very reluctantly agreed; but 
he pointed out the propriety of ſuch an 
addition; and, on her daughter's ac- 
count, ſhe permitted it. 

His behaviour to Clara was the moſt 
reſpectful and tender that can be ima- 
gined ; and he ſeemed happy in letting 

his 
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his attachment be known! — To every 
genteel place of reſort he accompanied 
her, and ſhe appeared in a ſtyle ſuitable 


to her reaſonable hopes. It was at 
one of the dreſſed balls, at the new 
rooms, I firſt ſaw her; we converſed, 
and were pleaſed with each other. 
From that time an acquaintance com- 
menced, which grew to friendſhip, and 
Clara and 7, ſaid Miſs B , taking 
out her handkerchief were inſeparable ! 

Five minutes ſilence enſued, and my 
friend renewed her diſcourſe. —You will 
imagine, Miſs Digby, an invincible de- 
fire of acquiring every uſeful and ele- 
gant attainment, joined to the more ani- 
mating hope of rendering herſelf every 
way agreeable to her lover, aſſiſted her 
rapidly in her progreſs. She ſoon diſ- 
covered the ſuperior talents with which 
nature had endowed her, though they 
had hitherto been © repreſſed by chill 
penury,“ which © froze the genial cur- 
rent of the ſoul !” | 


Do 
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Do you remember, Maria, that beau- 

tiful compariſon of Addiſon's ; I think 

it is in the Spectator, and may be appli- 

cd to the character juſt mentioned ; and 

indeed, to your Lavinia, who is one of 
the 


Flowers doom'd to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air! 
GRAY» 


% 'The human ſoul, without education, he compares 
to marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of ita 
inherent beauties, till the ſkill of the poliſher 
fetches out the colours ; makes the ſurface ſhine, 
and diſcovers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and 
vein, that runs through the body of it !—Edu- 
ration, he adds, is the poliſher, which draws out 


to view every talent, virtue, and perfection of a 
noble mind !” ADDISON., 


Our ſex, however, muſt or ought, to 
own, that education is not the only po- 
liſher, at leaſt of the female mind What 
does Miſs Eglantine ſay of Mr. Camp- 
den? that it is impoſſible to be an hour 
in his company, without ſome advance- 
ment in knowledge !—This is always the 

cale, 
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caſe, my dear, when we are ſo happy to 
be admitted to the ſociety of ſenſible well- 
informed men; and we muſt be dull, in- 
deed, if we do not improve! Such in- 
tercourſe muſt be to every woman, who 
has any taſte for intellectual refreſhments, 
a banquet royal !—You need not fear 
that your underſtanding will be thought 
inferior by him you love ;—even your 
diffidence is a proof of innate wiſdom, 
which will not eſcape him !—You have 
read, that “ knowledge is like a well of 
deep water; but a man of underſtanding 
will draw it out!“ - But this is a di- 
greſſion, and I beg your pardon. 

Miſs B continued, I have heard 
O'Hara ſpeak of Miſs Heartfield's genius 
with rapture; and he ſeemed to live but 
in her preſence !—Soon atterwards they 
left Bath, from which period Clara 
and I commenced a correſpondence. 
Her lover was obliged to go to Ireland, 
where ſome of his eſtates, left by his 
uncle, lay he did not expect to return 

in 
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in leſs than three months, and they part- 
ed with mutual proteſtations of conſtan- 
cy He never failed to write to her 
weekly, and his letters were her trea- 
ſured comforts She no more ſuſpected 
him capable of change, and O'Hara was 
as dear to her as Rainsford had been! 

After ſix or eight letters had been in- 
terchanged, ſhe fancied he wrote in a 
cooler ſtyle, but checked her ſuſpicions ! 
— Something, ſaid ſhe, may have hap- 
pened, to diſappoint or diſtreſs him, 
and his letters may be naturally tinged 
with the gloom |! 

The ſucceeding ones, however, were 
ſtill cooler, till at laſt they were freez- 
ingly cold !——and dear Miſs Heartfield 
was ſubſtituted for my beloved Clara 
Judge of the feelings, Miſs Digby, of 
the tender and ſincere deſerted Afraid 
to hint her fears, — leſt the idea of her 
ſuſpicions ſhould offend him, and increaſe 
that neglect already too certainly begun ! 
She therefore ſuſpended expoſtulation till 


the 
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the three months were expired, thinking 
ſhe ſhould judge better trom his behavi- 
our in her company, than what ſhe could 
infer from his letters in his abſence, — 
But O'Hara did not return; five weeks 
more palt before ſhe had courage to im- 
part her grief! | 

At length ſhe ventured, in gentle 
terms, to reveal her apprehenſions. Her 
letter was not anſwered for ſome weeks, 
and when ſhe did receive the wicked fa- 
vour, her hand refuſed, for ſome time, to 
break it open; at laſt with trembling 
fingers ſhe cut out the ſeal with her ſciſ- 
ſars, © But different that from every 
former” ſeal, which uſed to be ſome plea- 
ſing emblem of tenderneſs or conſtancy ! 
Thoſe engaging marks of affection 
were laid aſide, and this letter, which 
ended their correſpondence, was ſealed 
with his own arms. 

She twice unfolded and doubled. it 
again, deſirous, yet afraid to fee its con- 
' tents !—She put it in her pocket, and 


Went 
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went into the garden to read it, ſeating 
herſelf on a bench under a willow, which 
ſhe had frequented in the abſence of her 
perfidious lover She read it ;—or ra- 
ther, ſhe half read it ;—for ſeeing ſome. 
thing of Man is not maſter of his own 
heart. Beauty has faſcinating charms l 
and a variety of ſentences equally 
probing, ſhe fell from her ſeat motion- 
leſs on the graſs, with the letter clinched 
faſt in her hand! 

The gardener, who had been watering 
ſome flowers, came that way to fill his 
watering-pot, and ſceing his young miſ- 
treſs in ſuch a ſituation, went to her aſ- 
ſiſtance; but finding he could not revive 
her, took her in his arms, and carried 
her into the houſe. Her friends, you 
may be ſure, were alarmed at her illneſs, 
from which they no ſooner revived her, 
than ſhe went off again in the ſame 
manner ; and ſucceſſive faintings, from 
that hour, was the conſequence of the 
leaſt agitation ! Her father, ſeeing 


the 
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the letter in her hand, rightly judged it 
to be the cauſe of her indiſpoſition, he 
read it. He was in an agony of grief, 
indignation, and paſſion He walked 
about the room, forgetful of his daugh- 
ter, vehemently uttering invectivesagainſt 
the cruel deſtroyer of her peace. The 
voice of her father caught her attention 


as ſhe was a third time reviving. She 


conſidered him for a while, with the moſt 
piercing compoſure ;—then holding out 


her hand to him, faintly ſaid,—Is any ._ 


thing the matter, Papa ?—The queſtion 
affected him ;—he preſſed her cheek to 
his face, and tried to comfort her; but, 
ere he had well replied—Don't be con- 
cerned, my love,—you know I am eaſily 
put in a paſſion, - ſhè was gone again; 
and her mother had her immediately, on 
her next recovery, put to bed, which 
was of inſtant ſervice ;—ſhe fainted no 
more; and in an hour after fat up, 


drank a glaſs of wine and water, and 
cat ſome toaſt, 
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Mr. Heartfield wrote by the next poſt 
to O'Hara; he received no anſwer; a 
ſecond was ſent, but without effect; he 
applied to his friends for his addreſs, 
and was informed he was gone to Dub- 
lin, and they had not, ſince his removal 
from Shannon, received his direction.— 
He waited with impatience his return 
to England, while his daughter's health 
kept gradually declining, till the phyſi- 
cian pronounced her in a conſumption; 
and adviſed that ſhe ſhould go to Briſtol 
for the benefit of the waters. Clara 
wrote to me, that ſhe ſhould ſoon be near 
me; and J loved her ſo, ſaid Miſs BZ 
(weeping again) that I prevailed on my 
father and mother to let me be with her; 
and, to leſſen Mr. Heartfield's expenſe, 
ſhe boarded at an aunt's of mine, at 
Clifton, who deſired no greater emolu- 
ment, than what ſhe hoped to receive in 
the happineſs of ſeeing her recover 
You of courſe, Miſs Digby, conclude 
from the circumſtances of the letter, 


that 
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that her falſe lover, regardleſs of vows 


as ſacred as matrimony, and equally re- 


gardleſs of dear Clara, of whoſe con- 
ſtancy perhaps he judged by his own, 
had formed a ſecond engagement. I 
will not ſay he was a7zached to another; 
his boſom was incapable of attachments, 
or he could never have quitted that 
{weet amiable girl, whoſe higheſt ambi- 
tion he well knew was to render herſelf 
pleaſing to him, and to make him happy. 
The attentions 'of my aunt,—the Briſtol 
waters—(and I believe my care might 
have ſome influence) together with the 
ſelect ſocieties we formed, had a happy 
effect; and I wrote, with a ſiſter's joy, 
to her parents, to inform them of her 
recovery, at leaſt its progreſs. But per- 
haps an inward hope, that O'Hara would 
yet relent, or that he might find ſome. 
thing in the perſon or mind of his new 
charmer leſs engaging than herſelf, and 
at laſt return repentant to his Clara, for- 
warded her amendment ;—if ſuch hopes 

4 were 
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were formed, how cruelly were they for 
ever cruſhed, by the arrival of O'Hara 
and his wife, in Briſtol Channel ! 
His Wife, Miſs B—— ! faid 1 
His Wife, Miſs Digby ! repeated Miſs 
B , for he married Miſs Vincent !— 
The ambitious wretch married her! 
Miſs Brilliant ſpoke with a degree of 
warmth, that diſcovered how much ſhe 
was intereſted in the cauſe of her friend, 
and incenſed againſt her hard-hearted 
deceiver ! And herrecital raiſed, by turns, 
the moſt lively ſenſations of pity, regret, 
and indignation, in the boſom of your 
Eliza! 

It was impoſſible, continued Miſs 
B., to conceal the fatal event from 
the lovely ſufferer.— She heard the pier- 
cing news by accident, at the Pump- 
Room, from two gentlemen who were 
converſing together. 

Pray, Sir, ſaid one of them, have you 
heard of the marriage of Gregory Rains- 
ford, that changed his name t'other day 


to O'Hara ?—he has married the celebrat- 
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ed Miſs Vincent. Her father left her a 
fortune more than equal to his; ſhe was 
at her own diſpoſal; and, egad, they it 
up a malth preſently. | 

If that's true, ſaid the other, I with 
he may be a beggar before he dies !—1 
with, inſtead of guineas, he may want a 
piece of copper to buy him a halfpenny 
roll, or a draught of ſmall beer, - to 
bring him to a ſenſe of his perſidy | 
He has paid his addreſſes, for theſe three 
years, to as good a girl as ever the ſun 
ſhone on ;—and who loved him with as 
much ſincerity as man could defire ;— 
ſhe loved him before his new acquiſi- 
tion, that ſtuck him up as high as St. 
Paul's ! I reſpect her father, as 
much as I do my own brother! 
I live within three miles of him, and his 
girls and ine were always together, 
ſome way or other. — I ſhould have 
been the happieſt man in the world, if 
my eldeſt ſon had married her ; for he 1s 
miſerable enough with his monied wife, 
who wants ſo much waiting on! Clara 
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Heartfield would ſet her hand to any 
thing- that ſhe would; but that did not 
ſuit Mr. Gentleman Rainsford ;—for I 
ſhall never think of his ez» name! 

Pray how long is it ago, Sir, conti- 
nued the friendly man; I wonder if poor 
Clara has heard it ? It will half break 
her heart, poor girl ! 


She has this inſtant heard it for the 
firſt time, Sir, ſaid I; for the young 
lady to whom I am vainly applying re- 
Noratives, is the ſame unfortunate Clara 
Heartfield, of whom you have juſt 
ſpoken with a degree of tenderneſs that 
does you the higheſt honour. I thought 
it by no means improper, Miſs Digby, 
ſaid Miſs B , to make known to 
her friend that ſhe was ſo near; there 
were very few people in the Pump- 
Room, and I required ſome aſſiſtance, — 
Miſs H remained in a ſtate of inſen- 
Ability for a full hour! 

I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the 
aſtoniſhment and concern the worthy 
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man expreſſed on ſeeing her; and in 
ſuch an alarming ſtate. His friend, who 
had diſcovered theafflictive event, politely 
apologized tome, for having, inadvertent- 
ly, been the cauſe of her indiſpo{cion, 
and for ſpeaking ſo jocularly of the cir- 
cumſtance; but he ſ::zxe as any other 
perſon unconcer;zxed in the event would 
have done, and I told him it was by no 
means a proof of a ludicrous turn, which 
he feared might have been imputed to. 
him; and-if it had, his viſibly unfeigned 
concern would have made ample amends. 
—He aſſiſted in removing Miſs H | 
to a private room adjoining, where we 
reſted her on a ſopha, and adminiſtered 
. alternately to her relief. 

What joy gliſtened in the eyes of her 
attentive friend, when ſhe awaked from 
an hour's oblivion, and made a motion 
to me for the cup of hartſhorn and 
water I held in my hand !—The gentle- 
man, who had ſhewn her ſo much kind- 
neſs, had ſat by the fide of the ſopha 
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the whole time, and ſupported her head 
on his arm, he took the cup from me, 
and put it to her lips; ſhe taſted it, then 
ſhaking her head, ſaid to him,—Do, pray, 
Papa, put a bit of ſugar in it! 

He took it from her a while, then pre- 
ſented it again, and ſhe drank it off. _— 
She raiſed herſelf up after the cooling 
draught, and ſeemed much better ; but 
her ſtroaking Mr. 's hand, and 
bending his fingers, as ſhe would have 
done her father's, convinced us ihe was 
not quite come to herſelt!—So long a 
ceſſation of the vital, or rather intellectual 
powers, muſt certainly leave a ſtupor be- 
hind for ſome time; and we were all 
thankful that ſhe recovered by degrees. 
The ſtranger, on ſeeing her revive, took 
his leave, fearing it might give her pain 
to know that her firuation had been diſ- 
covered i The firſt ſign of returning re- 
collection was to me. 

How far did we walk beyond the rock- 
houſe 
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houſe this morning, Miſs Brilliant, ſaid 
ſhe ? 

I told her we did not walk quite fo 
far; which ſhe ſoon remembered. The 
gentleman then addreſſed her; ſhe did 
not ſeem ſurpriſed, but ſaid, 

How long have you been at Briſtol, 
Mr. Genio ?—I was % aſtoniſhed when 
I heard your voice in the Pump-Room; 
and a ſudden ſurprize ſoon overcomes 
me |! 

I believe I was looking out of the win- 
dow when you came in, my dear, ſaid 
he, or you would have known me if I 
had turned about. 

It is true, I believe, obſerved Miſs 
B—, that the ſight of a friend, we have 
not ſeen for a long time, will draw our at- 
tention awhile from the keeneſt ſorrows ; 
and ſuch was the effect of Mr. Genio's 
preſence on Miſs Heartfield! She 
ſeemed chearcd with his company ; and, 
though ſhe talked but little, expreſſed 
great pleaſure in hearing the Miſs Ge- 
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nios were well, and at Briſtol. I requeſ- 
ted the gentleman to bring them to my 
aunt's, to viſit us, and he promiſed they 
ſhould come. 

Indeed his behaviour charmed me; 
and he laviſhed on Miſs H , While 
ſhe remained in her ſwoon, the moſt 
tender endearments of a fond father ! 
Clara was too weak to walk home, 
and Mr. Genio ſent to Mr. Jaques, the 
gentleman who had juſt left us, to beg 
the favour of his phacton ; mentioning 
the reaſon.—This requeſt was readily 
complied with; and Mr. Genio, Miſs 
H , and myſelf, aſcended the car- 
riage. But, alas! unhappy Clara was 
that day to receive another ſhock, more 
terrible than before !—for, driving ſlowly 
along the Downs, a chariot and four was 
coming ſwiftly towards us. 

Who have we got here? ſaid Mr, 
Genio; they are coming Jehu like, Clara. 
—— Miſs Heartfield lifted up her head; 

but 
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but preſently reclining on my ſhoulder, 
exclaimed 

Oh it 18 !-—it is my Rains ford! 
my loſt huſband !——This is indeed 
too much for me! A torrent of tears 
prevented her trom falling into the ſame 
ſtate as before; but this was equally diſ- 
treſſing to Mr. Genio and me iu had 
a glance of them as they paſt. O'Hara 
ſeemed to be in carneſt converſation with 
his lady, who was laughing at him; ſhe 
did not appear to me ſo pretty as Clara, 
but her dreſs was faſhion itſel: ! Two 
ſervants followed. Mr. Genio ſtopped 
the phaeton, and called to the footman 
u ho was neareſt the carriage 

Hark ye, my lad, ſaid he,. — Where is 
your maſter going to?—Is his name 
O'Hara? 

Yes, Sir, ſaid the ſervant ; and he is 
going to Italy. 

Then do you tell him, ſaid he, that 
one Mr. Genio—(he knows me well 


enough) ſends theſe hearty withes after 
him : 
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him: That he may roll over and 
over, from the top to the bottom of the 
higheſt precipice Or elſe, that he 
may be forced to travel through lonely 
woods, in hail, rain, or ſunſhine ; with- 
out a hat to his head, or a ſhoe to his 
foot, and nobody but Consciexce for his 
companion! 

Mr. Genio ſtood up in the phaeton; 
and as he ſpoke, vociferouſly, waving his 
hand at every ſentence, I believe the ſer- 
vant, who was a ſtranger, thought him 
intoxicated ; for he rode off laughing, 
and ſaid, 

Very well, Sir; I'll be fure to tell him, 
—if I don't forget! 

This provoked Mr. Genio, who then 
ſtopped the ſecond attendant, who had 
ſtaid behind, at an inn; it was the 
ſame ſervant who had many a time rode 
behind his maſter and Clara, in their 
rides on horſeback.—Pray, Jerry, ſaid 


Mr. G, is that maſter of your's mar- 
ried ? 


I with 
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T wiſh I could ſay No, Sir, ſaid the 
Civil man; but it is too true.—lI do not 
mean to ſtay with him any longer than 
he is provided with another ſervant; 
for his goings on are not as they ought 
to be lately. 

Well, Jerry, faid Mr. G , do you 
tell him what I fay, repeating what he 
had told the other. 

You may depend on it I will, Sir, re- 
plied his ſervant ; for though I am but a 
poor man to him, he has acted ſo badly, 
Sir, that I ſha'n't be afraid to ſpeak to 
him ; he's all for what he can cram in 
his pocket, Sir; and as to that good na- 
tured young lady there, that went to 
Bath with him, he has played her ſuch 
a ſcrubby trick, Sir, that every man, rich 
and poor, that knows on it, muſt deſpiſe 
him! 

Mr. Genio was ſo pleaſed with the 
good man's juſt remarks, that he gave 
him half a guinea, and wiſhed him a 
good day! 
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Clara took no notice of Jeremiah, and, 
her head turned aſide, he did not know 
her. We ſoon arrived at my aunt's, who 
was exceſſively afflicted at this ſudden 
change, which was little expected, as I 
told you we were all rejoicing in her 
happy amendment. But the fight of 
O'Hara, the wedded O'Hara !—was a 
thunder-bolt to the tender girl! and the 
inward ſtorm of conflicting paſſions, 
occaſioned by the ſudden and terrible 
aſſurance that he was in poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther, blighted all our hopes of reſtoring 
her again to health and tranquillity !— 
Mr. Genio took his leave in half an 
hour, and in the evening came again, 
with an eminent phyſician, who wrote a 
preſcription; but did not inform us what 
he thought of her!—She was the next 
morning rather delirious, and her fever 
roſe in a few days to an alarming height! 
She taſted nothing but liquids for a full 
fortnight, when the fever was conſidera- 


bly lowered; and ſhe was able to leave 
the 
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the room, and drink tea with us below. 
I did nat write the account to her friends, 
Aattering myſelf again with hope 
By degrees ſhe ſaw a little company, 
which the doctor particularly adviſed. 
Mr. Jacques, was extremely kind ; and 
good Mr. Genio never miſſed a day! 
But what moſt amuſed Miſs 
Heartfield, was a charming little cheru- 
bic girl of Mr. Genio's, about four years 
old, of whom ſhe had always been very 
fond: Mr. G——'s whole family were 
at Briſtol for the recovery of Mrs. Ge- 
nio's health, who often lamented that ſhe 
could not more frequently ſee Miſs 
H - but thoſe interviews affected 
her weak frame too much. Clara 
would often fir and make doll-things for 
little Sophy Genio, when nothing elſe 
could engage her attention; and one 
evening, an action of that child's made 
her laugh, and really ſeemed to divert 
her ! Clara was inclined to fleep ; 
and had thrown a cambric handkerchief 

over 


1 
over her face. Sophy was ſitting very 
ſtill by her ſide, and I was at work ;—it 
was quite duſk when Miſs H re- 
moved the handkerchief, and by the faint 
light, ſhe diſcovered ſome black ſpots on 
her arm. My dear Miſs Brilliant, ſaid 
ſhe, come and look at my arm What 
can be the matter with it ?—Surely my 
diſorder is turning to the ſpotted fever! 
The little arch girl, laughing, repeated: 
Shpotted fever and picked off 
the ſpots She had taken a piece of 
black ſticking plaiſter, out of Miſs 
H- 's houſewife, cut-it in bits, and 
ſtuck it on her arm Clara did not 
forget to tell Mr. G the circum- 
ſtance, and he was delighted that his 
child could amuſe her but, my dear 
Sophy, ſaid he, you muſt never teaſe 
Miſs Clara, when ſhe wiſhes to. go to 

cep ! 

No, no, Papa, ſaid the pretty crea- 
ture l don't; for when Miſh Clary 
goſh to ſhleep, I layſh my head in her 


lap; 
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lap; but then I can't ſhleep long; and 
it I do but juſht tickle her arm a little, 
ſhe wakeſh again in a minute! 

Contrary to our expectations, the inte- 
reſting ſufferer, in ſix weeks, began to 
recover ſurpriſingly I She, in a degree, 
poſſeſſed her uſual bloom, and her na- 
tive chearfulneſs ſometimes enlivened our 
meals with innocent jokes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Heartfield came to fee her, and 
would have taken her back; but my 
aunt and I, urging how much the air of 
Briſtol agreed with her, prevailed with 
them to iet her ſtay another month. 

O'Hara was never mentioned 70 her, 
and ſeldom by her; never indeed, but by 
the name of Rainsford |! She, however, 
one day, ſhewed me the letter have before 
mentioned, which confirmed her fears, 
and began the attack O, Miſs Digby, 
if you had ſeen that letter In it he own- 
ed, or rather boaſted of his attachment, 
as he called it, to Miſs Vincent, whom 
he ſtyled, The Beautiful !——Imputed the 

ardour 
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ardour of his regard for Clara to the 
enthuſiaſm of youth and indiſcretion ;— 
wounded her heart with obſervations on 
the diſparity of their fortunes and diſpo- 
ſitions, and then concluded with an 7 
ſulting wiſh, that ſhe might be happy with 
one more deſerving than O'Hara! 

It was long, ſaid ſhe, Miſs Brilliant, 
before I read the concluſion of that let- 
ter; my father kept it from me, till he 
found my anxiety to ſee it increafed., — 
Atrer reading it you will ſuppoſe the ac. 
count I heard in the Pump-Room was 
not quite unexpected; yet, as“ Hope 
travels through, I had deluded myſelf 
with the idea that tenderneſs for me 
might reſume her ſtation in his breaſt, 
and Clara wauld be the object of his 
compaſſion, which might lead again to 
love !—But I am deceived, on every 
fide, and deluſive hope of joy is loſt 
in the cruel certainty of finifbed falſe- 
hood on his fide, and continual grief 
on mine! 

Miſs 
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was ſilent again for 


Miſs B 


ſome time; then taking out her pocket- 


book, —— here is a lock of hair, Miſs 
Digby, ſaid ſne, that Clara gave me a 
little before ſhe died. 

Before ſhe died, Miſs B re- 
peated I—1 thought the young lady, 
who called this morning, was the perſon 
whoſe misfortunes I have been liſtening 
to! How you amaze me! 

Miſs B did not anſwer me; ſhe 
fat curling the lock round her finger, 
while her tears waſhed the flaxen hair of 
her deceaſed lamented friend ! 5 

At that interval Miſs Pelham came to 
inform us tea was ready, and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Freeman, and their eldeſt ſon 
and daughter, were come. Miſs B 
mentioned many incidents which I 
leave out in recounting, as it would 
lengthen my letter, and take up more 
time than I can at preſent command; 
we could not have ſuppoſed it tea-time, 

and 
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and Miſs B begged Caroline to ſay, 
we would come in ten minutes. 

I have led you into an error, indeed, 
Miſs Digby, continued Miſs B—— ; 
I ſhould at firf have told you, that Clara 
was the er of the young lady you ſaw 
to-day ; ſhe was one year younger. She 
has bcen dead but three months. 

almoſt thought it might be the con- 
ſequence, ſaid I, in one part of your 
narration; but when you ſaid, that con- 
trary to your hopes, ſhe ſurpriſingly re- 
vived, I was again aſſured that the Miſs 
I Tearcheld I ſaw, and the unfortunate 
Clara, were the ſame. 

Ahl! that revival, ſaid Miſs Z, 
was viſionary indeed It was a dream 
of pleaſure ! it vaniſhed it was 
a phantom the parents ſtrove to 
claſp it but they found it air! 
Clara could bear the ſummer evening's 
breeze, and the mild morning air ; but 
the heat of noon-day beams enfeebled 
her languid frame !-——The ſunſhine of 


happineſs 
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happineſs could no more animate her 
boſom, and the rays of Phaebus were too 
powerful for her. May, June, and the 
autumnal months, made great ravages on 
her delicate ſyſtem; the following ſpring 
could not counteract the injury !——She 
returned to Glouceſterſhire, and, with- 
out a murmur, ſilently breathed her laſt 
ſigh in the arms of her diſconſolate 
mother, claſping the hands of her afflic- 
ted father and affectionate ſiſter ! 

There are a few more occurrences, 
Miſs Digby, ſaid Miſs Brilliant, which 
I will detail to you, when our viſitors 
are gone; at preſent the unwelcome in- 
terruption of tea obliges me to ſuſpend 
the narration, —We roſe and adjourned. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
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OLD BOND STREET. 


SunBscrIBERs are entitled to much greater ad- 
vantages than will be found in any other public 
LIBRAR T in England, and particularly thoſe who 
reſide in the country: for, beſides having recourſe 
to his very large collection of Italian, French, and 
Engliſh books, the ſubſcribers, at Three Guineas 
ger ear, have every new pamphlet, as well as new 

ook, as ſoon as publiſhed; the number of books 
allowed are /welve in town, and 7wenty-four in the 
country: and will have every book in Quarto, 
Octavo, and Duodecimo, bought for them, that 
may not be in the Catalogue. To thoſe at Two 
Guineas, the number is eight in town, and tavelve 
in the country. To thoſe at One Guinea and Half, 


per year, are /ix in town, and twelve in 
country. 


Whereas SuBsSCR1BERS to CIRCULATING 
L1BRARIES frequently complain of not havin 
the books they want ;—to obviate this, the PRo- 
PRIETORS engage to purchaſe a ſufficient quantity 
of books, and to conſult the convenience and plea- 
ſure of the SUBsCr1IBERs in every reſpect; but 
as a quick circulation is one great means to accom- 
pliſh ſo defirable an object, the PROPRIETORS find 
it neceſſary to requeſt an exact obſervance of the 
conditions, particularly thoſe which relate to the. 
loſing and damaging of books, or keeping them 
beyond the time allowed, 
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Books publiſhed by 


T. HOOKHAM & J. CARPENTER. 


Elegantly printed in Two Volumes, Medium 
Octavo, price 11. 118. d. in boards, dedicated 
(by permiſſion) to His Royal Highneſs the Dux s 
of CLARENCE, | 


A Tou of the IsLE of W1cur. 


Embelliſhed with a ſet. of Engravings; conſiſling 
"of "Thirty different Views on that delightful 
Spot. The Drawings taken and engraved in 
Aqua Tinta, by J. Hasszr. (7 A few Copies 
are printed on Fine Paper, for the Curious. 

Louiſa, by the Author of the Siſters. 3 vols. 

98. ſewed. | Ke 


Memoirs of a Scots Heireſs, by the Author of 
Conſtance, &c. 3 vols. gs. ſewed. 


The Exiles; or, Memoirs of the Count de 
Cronſtad. By Clara Reeve, Author of the School 
for Widows ; Old Engliſh Baron; Two Mentors; 
the Progreſs of Romance, &c. &c. 3 vols. gs. 


Emma; or, the Unfortunate Attachment. A 
new Editicn, with beautiful Engravings, 2 yols. 6s, 
ſewed. 

Conſtance, a Novel; the firſt literary Attempt of 
a young Lady. 4 vols. 128. ſewed. 


Maid of Kent, by the Author of Travelling 
Anecdotes. 3 vols. gs. ſewed. 


Beauties of Rouſſeau, ſelected by a Lady. 
1 vcls. 4s. ſewed. Betta 
Memoirs of Captain and Miſs Rivers; by a 
Lady. 3 vols. gs. ſewed. | _ 
Louiſa; or the Rewards of an affectionate 
Daughter. 2 vols. 5s, ſewed. | 
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